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Editorial 

At  a plenary  session  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  1993,  Young 
Friends  asked,  "Why  is  Yearly  Meeting  losing  its  youth  and 
how  can  we  hold  on  to  it?"  PYM  minutes  record  the  responses: 
"Young  Friends  spoke  with  mixed  voices  of  the  love 
and  warmth,  and  of  the  alienation  and  lack  of  trust 
they  have  felt  at  PYM,  of  not  learning  about  our 
religion,  and  especially  of  the  difficulty  of  transition 
from  Junior  Friends  when  leaving  high  school. ... 
"Among  the  themes  which  echoed  throughout  the 
meeting  were  two  tracks  that  young  people  seem  to 
have  taken.  Some  feel  caught  between  childhood  and 
adulthood,  feel  acutely  the  pain  of  losing  many  of 
their  Friends  as  they  progress  from  Junior  Yearly 
Meeting  to  Young  Friend,  feel  bored  by  the  Plenary 
and  shut  out  of  the  life  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  Some 
simply  take  their  place  in  the  life  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, feeling  accepted  and  empowered.  All  ages  seem 
to  acknowledge  the  need  for  greater  spirituality  in  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  for  not  getting  caught  up  in  joyless 
meetings  that  are  simply  business  and  not  meetings 
for  worship  for  business.  There  was  little  unity  in  this 
meeting  but  much  depth  of  feeling." 

In  January  1994  I wrote  to  approximately  seventy  young 
people  and  adults  who  are  or  have  worked  with  them.  I asked 
them  to  focus  on  the  above  question. 

Several  declined  to  write  for  the  issue.  Their  reasons  were 
varied:  "Studying  for  finals;"  "I've  applied  to  go  on  the  Quaker 
Pilgrimage,  maybe  I would  have  something  to  say  if  I do  get  to 
go;"  "Fve  moved  out  of  state,  living  with  my  boyfriend,  busy 
looking  for  work,  volunteering  in  the  library,  and  trying  to 
adjust  to  my  new  life;"  "I  haven't  even  been  to  a Quaker 
meeting  in  three  years  or  so;  I just  feel  that  I don't  write  well 
enough;"  "I'm  expecting  my  baby  to  be  born  in  the  next  few 
weeks!"  (And  it  was.) 

Thirteen  people  responded  to  the  query.  Their  responses 
are  thoughtful,  provocative,  frightening,  and  inspirational. 

They're  busy  figuring  out  what  their  lives  are  going  to  be. 
Friends  Meeting  may  and  may  not  be  a part  of  that,  now  or  in 
the  future.  In  the  meantime  we  can  let  them  know  we  care. 
Listen  to  your  young  people.  Write  to  them.  Take  a young 
person  out  for  coffee;  invite  one  over  for  dinner. 

Some  of  the  issues  they've  raised  can't  be  helped  by  a cup 
of  coffee  or  a good  meal.  But  at  least  we  can  let  them  know  that 
Quakers  care  about  them  and  the  issues  that  concern  them. 


IMYM-AFSC  Joint  Service  Project 

The  IMYM-AFSC  Joint  Service  Project  will  journey  to 
Navajo  and  Hopi  Reservations  in  the  Four  Corners  Area, 
June  19-28,  1994.  This  intergenerational  group  will  leave 
from  IMYM  in  Durango,  CO.  Cost,  $325  per  person. 

Call  Mike  Gray,  JSP  coordinator,  for  information. 

(303)  490-2585. 


Calendar 

June  1994 

10- 12  Our  Experiences  of  the  Divine,  A Weekend  for 

Women,  Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

11- 13  "Cabrini  93,"  Pacific  Northwest  Gathering  of  Les- 

bian and  Gay  Friends,  Camp  Coleman 
(Longbranch  Peninsula),  WA. 

15-19  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting,  Fort  Lewis  Col- 
lege, Durango,  CO. 

19-24  A Week  for  Friends  9-12  Years  Old,  Quaker 
Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

July  1994 

1- 7  Art  and  the  Spirit,  Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

2- 9  Friends  General  Conference,  University  of  Massa- 

chusetts, Amherst,  MA. 

14-17  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  Oregon  State  Uni- 
versity, Corvallis,  OR. 

August  1994 

2-7  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  Gordon  Hall,  Chico,  CA. 
7-14  Joint  Service  Project  to  California's  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

12- 14  Powerful  Non-Defensive  Communication, 

Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

12-14  Fellowship  of  Friends  of  African  Descent, 
Woodstock,  IL  (near  Chicago). 
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In  a letter  about  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Dorothy 
Andersen's  name  was  spelled  incorrectly. 
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Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting 

ARRIVAL 

Tuesday,  June  14:  Extra  day;  no  scheduled  program. 

No  arrival  before  1:30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  June  15:  Selected  Activities. 

10:00-11:00  a.m.  Finance  Committee. 

1:00  p.m. 

Registration  begins. 

2:00-3:45  p.m. 

Continuing  Committee. 

4:00-5:00  p.m. 

Orientation  for  Worship 

Sharing. 

7:00-8:15  p.m. 

Introductions,  Meeting  for 

Business,  Welcome. 

DEPARTURE 

Sunday,  June  19: 

10:00  a.m. 

Plan  to  be  out  of  your  room. 

1:30  p.m. 

Plan  to  depart  campus. 

V 

J 
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Are  Friends  Meetings  Losing  Their  Youth? 

Responses  from  young  people  and  adults  who  have  worked  with  them 


Growing  Up  in  Meeting 

by  Melinda  Glines,  Strawberry  Creek  Meeting 

I started  going  to  Hayward  Meeting  with  my  mother 
when  I was  four  or  five.  It  was  a small  meeting,  and 
usually  there  were  only  three  children,  including  me,  in 
First  Day  School.  When  I was  about  eleven  I started  going 
to  the  Sunday  School  program  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ,  the  church  in  whose  building  we  met  as  Friends. 
The  most  important  thing  was  to  be  with  people  my  age. 

In  my  first  two  years  of  high  school  I was  part  of  a 
young  people's  group  sponsored  by  Berkeley  Meeting.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a girl's  group,  since  only  young  women 
attended.  I got  a lot  from  it;  it  wasn't  Quaker  in  any 
tangible  way,  but  more  of  a social/ support  group.  I had  a 
lot  of  respect  for  the  facilitator,  a Berkeley  Meeting  mem- 
ber who  was  also  a psychologist.  My  parents  were  sepa- 
rating at  the  time,  and  it  was  good  to  talk  to  an  older 
person  who  wasn't  related  to  me.  Being  part  of  this  group, 
mostly  made  up  of  Berkeley  High  students  from  non- 
Quaker  families,  let  me  see  a social  scene  that  was  drasti- 
cally different  from  the  Catholic  High  School  I attended. 

A few  years  later  Hayward  Meeting  folded  and  be- 
came a worship  group.  My  mom  and  I went  to  Strawberry 
Creek  Meeting  which  had  a high  school  group.  Again,  it 
was  really  important  to  me  to  be  with  other  people  my 
age.  When  I finished  high  school  I was  asked  to  consider 
applying  for  membership  so  that  I would  have  a home 
meeting  when  I went  away  to  college.  I didn't  feel  com- 
fortable doing  that  because  I wasn't  really  sure  if  I be- 
lieved in  God,  and  I didn't  feel  like  an  adult  in  the  Meeting. 

The  larger  gatherings  of  Friends  I attended  were  more 
important  to  me  than  the  monthly  meetings.  It  was  really 
exciting  to  be  with  so  many  other  people  my  age,  and  it 
was  easy  to  make  friends  and  have  fun.  All  the  kids  at 
Yearly  Meeting  had  a lot  in  common,  mostly  that  we  had 
really  weird  parents.  For  me  and  my  friends.  Junior  Yearly 
Meeting  was  a space  and  time  to  experiment  with  all  the 
things  we  couldn't  get  away  with  at  home.  Looking  back. 
I'm  glad  I had  the  freedom  to  explore  my  own  beliefs  and 
interact  with  other  teens  with  the  more  easy-going  guid- 
ance of  Young  Friends  advisors,  instead  of  parents  or 
teachers.  Yearly  meetings  had  a strong  influence  in  shap- 
ing the  young  adult  I grew  to  become. 

When  I was  fourteen  and  in  my  first  year  of  high 
school,  I attended  the  Western  Young  Friends  New  Year's 
Gathering  with  a friend  who  was  my  age  (i.e.,  younger 
than  almost  everyone  else  at  the  Gathering)  and  her 
family.  I was  really  shy  and  didn't  interact  much  with  the 


Gathering  at  large,  but  I came  back  the  next  year  and  the 
next  and  the  next. 

Many  years  later,  the  New  Year's  Gathering  has  be- 
come my  primary  spiritual  community.  The  Gathering 
has  no  formal  association  with  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  it  has  taken  off  on  its  own  as  a Quaker  institution  that 
owes  its  spirit  and  survival  to  non-Quakers,  as  well  as 
Quakers,  like  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

The  inside  joke  about  New  Year's  Gathering  folk  is  that 
we're  three-quarters  Quaker  and  three-quarters  pagan, 
which  is  probably  pretty  accurate.  The  Gathering  and  the 
community  of  people  who  exist  around  it  during  the  rest 
of  the  year  make  up  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
my  life. 

Last  Fall  I decided  to  apply  for  membership  with 
Strawberry  Creek  Friends  Meeting.  As  a young  adult  I no 
longer  felt  comfortable  being  an  "associate  member"  of 
the  Meeting  through  my  mother.  As  a teen  I had  been 
distinctly  uncomfortable  with  the  "God"  wording;  by  the 
time  I applied  for  membership,  I had  discovered  that 
changing  "God"  to  "Goddess"  made  a whole  world  of 
Christian  prayer  meaningful  to  me.  Also,  my  political 
beliefs  had  become  an  important  part  of  my  spirituality, 
and  I was  impressed  with  the  Quaker  traditions  of  speak- 
ing truth  to  power  and  otherwise  getting  into  trouble  in 
the  struggle  to  create  social  justice.  As  a bi-sexual  woman, 
I felt  grateful  for  the  same-gender  marriages  that  have 
taken  place  with  the  blessings  of  Friends  Meetings,  and  I 
felt  that  the  Society  of  Friends  was  a group  worthy  of 
pushing  further  in  the  directions  it  needs  to  go  — and  it 
does  take  pushing  sometimes. 

My  involvement  with  wicca /paganism/ ritual  was  a 
primary  focus  of  my  membership  committee  meetings.  It 
was  a topic  surrounded  by  strong  emotions.  After  two 
meetings,  the  committee  and  I felt  fully  comfortable  with 
the  possibility  of  my  becoming  a member.  The  process 
was  sometimes  a little  difficult,  but  I felt  that  we  all  treated 
each  other  with  great  love  and  respect,  and  I appreciated 
the  unique  experience  of  having  three  people  I respected 
asking  me  questions  and  listening  deeply  when  I tried  to 
explain  my  fuzziest  spiritual  beliefs.  My  membership  has 
since  been  approved  by  the  meeting. 

Sometimes  I feel  frustrated  with  the  Society  of  Friends 
when  it  seems  like  people  much  older  than  I expect  me  to 
take  on  their  interests  and  their  work.  I respect  the  work 
done  in  yearly  meeting  committees,  but  even  the  yearly 
meeting  committees  that  focus  on  issues  important  to  me 
are  doing  things  very  differently  than  a group  of  younger 
people  would  do  them. 
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People  of  different  ages  and  with  different  kinds  of 
experiences  do  things  differently.  And  that's  fine,  unless 
you're  in  your  twenties  and  all  the  other  committee  mem- 
bers are  thirty  to  fifty  years  older  than  you,  and  you're  not 
exactly  sure  of  what's  supposed  to  happen  in  the  first 
place.  Everyone  expects  you  to  learn  the  correct  proce- 
dures, because  you're  supposed  to  be  carrying  everything 
on  in  a few  years.  Maybe  you  don't  even  like  the  way 
things  are  being  done,  because  everyone  is  way  too  calm, 
or  there's  too  much  paperwork,  or  you  don't  really  care 
about  the  work  of  the  committee.  That's  when  it  can  get 
frustrating  to  be  a Young  Friend.  At  least  that's  the  way  it 
is  for  me;  another  person  my  age  might  say  something 
completely  different. 

I can't  speak  for  all  "youth,"  but  this  is  the  best  I can  do 
to  express  the  parts  of  Quakerism  that  lose  me.  ■ 

Melinda  Glines  graduated  from  UC  Santa  Cruz  at  the  end  of 
March.  She  recently  coordinated  a Young  Adult  Frietids  Re- 
treat Weekend  at  Ben  Lomond,  CA.  During  the  first  week  of 
June  she  is  going  to  Fiji  to  work  as  a Peace  Corps  Volunteer  in 
a new  health  education  project. 

A Child  of  the  Meeting 

by  Lise  Klein  Kirsis,  Fairbanks,  Alaska 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  that  the  perceptions  one 
gains  of  Quakers  as  a "child  of  the  meeting"  are  different 
from  those  of  a convinced  Friend.  This  is  central  to  under- 
standing the  "shift"  that  needs  to  be  made  when  a child  of 
the  meeting  transitions  through  the  multiple  phases  lead- 
ing to  entering  the  meeting  as  an  adult,  contributing 
member.  I have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  in  the  process  of 
making  this  transition.  It  has  been  a taxing  and  difficult 
one  precisely  because  of  our  time-honored  doctrines  which 
advise  allowing  Friends  to  "find  their  own  path"  in  the 
Spirit.  This  is  much  more  of  an  adult  exercise  than  we  care 
to  admit.  It  isan  exercise  that  is  not  beneficial  to  young 
folks  who  are  already  prospecting  for  definitions,  a sense 
of  "selfhood  separate  from  parents,"  and  seeking  to  un- 
derstand the  inconsistencies  and  randomness  of  our  world . 
At  times  it  became  too  much  for  me  to  have  to  find  my  own 
meaning  within  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  Some 
basic  fundamentals  would  have  been  nice.  Adult  mem- 
bers argue  that  there  are  basic  Quaker  fundamentals,  but 
upon  close  inspection  you  find  they  are  not  as  solid  as  the 
adults  believe. 

As  a youth  of  the  meeting  I was  struck  by  the  inconsis- 
tencies of  Quaker  life.  Although  elements  of  meeting  life 
were  highly  egalitarian,  we  obviously  had  a power  struc- 
ture. Some  people  were  "weightier"  than  others.  Very  few 
people  were  willing  to  discuss  this.  When  asked,  I'd  get 
Faith  and  Practice  answers  about  the  "Light  in  Everyone," 
although  clearly  I could  see  certain  "large-voiced"  or 
confidence-filled  members  leveraging  decisions  on  the 


Meeting  and  other  members  remaining  silent  by  virtue  of 
fear  of  combat  or  not  having  enough  of  a problem  with  the 
issue  to  stop  the  decision. 

We  were  told  that  Meeting  for  Worship  was  the  center 
of  Quaker  Life.  If  that  is  the  "Truth"  why  do  we  spend  so 
much  time  and  resources  on  managing  the  business  of  the 
meeting?  Do  we  have  monthly  meetings  to  discuss  how 
we  can  deepen  our  religious  and  spiritual  life?  Or  rather, 
is  discussing  Quakerism  as  a religion  uncomfortable  for 
many  people?  I have  not  seen  as  much  weekly,  monthly, 
and  yearly  emphasis  on  spiritual  enriching  as  I have  with 
the  construction,  assets,  and  social  problems  of  other 
populations  in  faraway  lands.  Another  stumper  was  the 
difficulty  in  understanding  whether  or  not  we  are  "Chris- 
tians." The  answer  I heard  was,  "Yes,  but  we're  not  Christ- 
centered."  This  still  sounds  like  a riddle  to  me. 

We  were  taught  to  he  non-violent,  but  not  how  to  be 
non-violent.  The  paradox  is  that  while  we  Quakers  en- 
gage in  work  aimed  at  our  social  concerns  and  work  to 
change  the  ideology  which  espouses  war,  we  have  a 
miserable  time  dealing  with  conflict  resolution  within  our 
own  meetings.  When  an  individual  is  "problematic"  and 
does  not  follow  Quaker  process,  what  happens?  Do  Friends 
show  the  ability  to  "elder  the  elder?"  My  observation  is 
that  elders  are  allowed  more  latitude  to  lead  process,  even 

Continued  on  page  142. 

I would  say  that  growing  up  in  a meeting  can  be  very 
disconcerting  to  children  when  they  observe  the  incon- 
sistencies and  peculiarities  of  Quaker  life  without  being 
able  to  discuss  the  observations  with  their  elders.  It  does 
not  behoove  us  any  longer  to  give  Faith  and  Practice 
answers  to  children  with  searching  questions. 

The  appropriate  answer  to  the  question,  "What 
would  you  do  if  someone  were  trying  to  kill  your 
children?"  is  not  "That  is  an  inappropriate  question 
about  my  pacifism."  It  is  a totally  appropriate  ques- 
tion. It's  time  that  we  start  finding  some  answers,  or 
actively  search  openly  with  the  children  so  they  see 
the  process. 

Friends  must  understand  the  huge  differences  fac- 
ing this  new  generation.  They  are  growing  up  with 
guns  in  the  schools;  death  is  a real  possibility,  as  is 
AIDS  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  not  having  a job 
when  they  graduate.  Are  Friends  prepared  to  digest 
the  level  of  violence  in  this  society  and  help  our 
children  cope  with  it  in  proactive  ways?  These  chil- 
dren need  stronger  roots  and  a stronger  sense  of  self 
and  place.  We  owe  it  to  them  to  drag  the  books  out  and 
explore  how  John  Woolman  managed  to  convince 
slave-holding  Quakers  to  change  their  occupations. 
We  have  a lot  of  hard  work  ahead  to  convince  today's 
kids  of  the  merit  of  being  Friends  in  this  kind  of  world. 

But  it's  possible,  immanently  possible.  Lise 
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if  their  methods  are  disruptive  and  painful.  Why?  People 
seem  to  be  afraid,  uncomfortable,  and  unskilled  in  ad- 
dressing this  form  of  conflict.  How  then  is  a young  Quaker 
person  supposed  to  resolve  divergent  messages? 

I have  come  to  think  that  growing  up  in  a Quaker 
Meeting  is  analogous  to  growing  up  in  a family.  One  given 
is  that  the  "parents"  or  the  adult  members  are  not  going  to 
see  the  Meeting  experience  in  the  same  light  as  the  chil- 
dren. As  in  a family,  the  children  are  acutely  aware  of  the 
issues,  the  patterns  and  the  dysfunction  of  the  family, 
usually  to  a level  the  parents  rarely  achieve.  It  may  be  that 
is  the  children's  job.  Yet,  as  in  any  family,  the  children 
leave  home  to  start  their  own  lives.  Maybe  instead  of 
punishing  ourselves  for  the  youth  leaving  the  meeting,  we 
should  be  proud  of  raising  children  that  make  indepen- 
dent choices  and  seek  new  directions. 

On  the  other  hand,  maybe  we  are  not  doing  a good 
enough  job  teaching  the  fundamentals  and  merits  of  Quak- 
erism. As  a birthright  Friend  who  has  maintained  active 
participation  in  meetings,  I still  find  it  amazing  that  I have 
not  read  the  Bible.  Nor  have  I read  the  Quaker  classics. 
(And  I went  to  John  Woolman  School  and  Friends  World 
College  for  a total  of  five  years.)  I think  this  sends  a very 
poor  message.  I would  suggest  that  a stronger  foundation 
in  "religious"  education,  the  history  of  Judaic/Christian 
tradition,  and  the  story  of  Quakers  is  a minimum  of  what 
our  youth  should  be  learning.  Given  a stronger  founda- 
tion, the  youth  might  "get"  more  out  of  being  a Quaker 
child  and  choose  to  stay  with  the  Society. 

It  is  time  for  Quakers  to  address  the  fundamental 
questions  of  our  faith  in  a searching  way.  Many  young 
Friends  today  are  incomplete  and  unsatisfied  from  the 
unresolved  "position"  of  Friends  regarding  issues  of  so- 
cial significance  to  our  generation.  The  queries  of  the 
nineties  should  read  something  like  this: 

• In  a violent  society,  in  which  women  and  children  are 
victimized,  do  we  support  our  members  in  defending 
their  lives  and  their  bodies,  as  separate  from  nonvio- 
lent solutions  to  political  crises? 

• Are  we  Christians  by  the  definitions  of  the  ancient 
religions  and  the  Holy  Bible,  or,  are  we,  as  a Society, 
electing  to  redefine  our  relationship  to  God  and  Jesus 
Christ?  If  this  is  so,  are  we  prepared  to  represent  this 
in  our  Faith  and  Practice  documents? 

• Do  we,  as  Quakers,  define  life  to  begin  at  conception? 
Do  we  support  the  women  of  our  communities  in 
reproductive  decision-making,  with  all  means  avail- 
able? If  a decision  involves  the  termination  of  preg- 
nancy, does  this  conflict  with  the  other  aspects  of 
Quaker  belief  regarding  sanctity  of  life? 

• Does  our  Faith  and  Practice  reflect  cross-cultural  differ- 
ences? Do  we  actively  explore  ways  to  make  the  Society 
of  Friends  multi-cultural,  plural,  and  racially  diverse?  ■ 

Lise  Klein  Kirsis  grew  up  in  La  Jolla  Meeting.  She  attended  John 
Woolman  School  and  Friends  World  College.  She  was  a staff 
person  at  University  Meeting  before  moving  to  Alaska. 


No  Longer  a Spiritual  Refuge 

by  Ellen  Gore,  Berkeley  Meeting 

"Are  our  meetings  losing  their  youth?" 

I was  at  the  Young  Friends  meeting  at  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  (PYM)  when  we  formed  this  query.  I was  one  of 
two  chosen  to  bring  it  before  the  larger  PYM  gathering. 

My  sense  is  that  the  question  rose  out  of  our  (Young 
Friends)  yearning  for  spiritual  community  and  our  disap- 
pointment in  finding  it  only  in  fleeting  moments  or  in 
smaller  groups. 

I am  not  a Quaker.  But  I've  been  attending  meetings 
regularly  since  the  day  I happened  to  walk  into  a meeting. 
I felt  immediately  comfortable  with  the  "silent  waiting  for 
the  Spirit"  and  very  enthusiastic  about  finding  people 
who  believe  as  I do  — that  God  is  within  us  as  well  as  all 
around,  and  that  he  speaks  to  us  if  we  stop  to  listen. 

I think  my  story  might,  in  itself,  speak  to  the  query,  so 
I'll  tell  it  here. 

Basically,  I was  never  into  religion.  My  parents  took 
my  sister  and  me  to  a Presbyterian  church,  but  I was  not 
convinced  they  believed  in  it.  I decided  it  was  easy  to  use 
religion  as  a cover.  Even  so,  when  I happened  upon  a 
Quaker  meeting  during  college,  I dove  right  in.  Quaker 
values  fit  my  own  so  well.  I loved  the  peace  and  accep- 
tance felt  at  Meeting  and  among  Friends.  My  spirituality 
grew  and  was  nurtured. 

After  graduation  I moved  to  Berkeley  for  a job.  Maybe 
it  was  the  larger  meetings  I encountered  there,  or  a cul- 
tural difference,  but  for  the  first  time  since  coming  to 
Quakerism,  I felt  the  undercurrents  of  discord  that  I had 
felt  as  a kid  going  to  church  with  my  parents.  Meeting  was 
no  longer  a spiritual  refuge;  it  was  church.  I don't  know 
why  this  change  happened,  only  that  it  did  happen. 

Things  got  really  bad  when  two  different  men  from 
Meeting  (one  was  married)  began  making  inappropriate 
advances  toward  me.  A Ministry  and  Oversight  commit- 
tee was  formed  to  help  me  deal  with  this,  but  only  seemed 
to  make  things  worse. 

I began  to  dread  Meeting.  I no  longer  felt  accepted  or 
at  peace.  I stopped  going.  I kept  up  the  closer  friendships 
I had  made  and  stayed  in  touch  with  the  teen  group,  but 
for  the  first  time  in  six  years  I stopped  going  to  Meeting. 

For  guidance,  I turned  inward  and  found  there  the 
help  I needed.  I got  some  answers.  First,  that  I needed  to 
heal  some  past  wounds  so  that  I would  no  longer  attract 
unhealthy  men,  and,  second,  that  Quakerism  is  only  a 
religion  like  any  other  if  it  is  not  lead  by  the  Spirit. 

Are  meetings  losing  their  youth?  It's  a good  question. 
I would  make  it  even  stronger:  "Are  meetings  abandoning 
the  Light?"  ■ 

Ellen  Gore,  a law  student  at  Golden  Gate  University,  moved  to 
the  Bay  Area  about  three  years  ago.  She  has  previously  worked 
with  Amnesty  International  and  now  works  as  a legal  advocate 
at  the  Homeless  Action  Center. 
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I Am  an  Outsider 

by  Deirdre  Kerr,  Pullman-Moscow  Meeting 

I am  about  to  turn  twenty.  No  longer  a teenager  and 
not  yet  an  adult,  I am  an  outsider.  Always  before  when  I 
felt  like  an  outsider  I have  been  able  to  turn  to  Quakers  for 
acceptance.  Now,  even  that  door  has  been  closed  to  me. 
Lost,  I struggle  to  decide  where  I belong.  Will  I continue 
to  cling  to  the  love  and  warmth  I have  found  in  the  Junior 
Friends,  of  which  I am  no  longer  a true  member?  Will  I 
instead  try  to  become  a member  of  the  adult  community 
within  which  I do  not  feel  I belong?  Or  will  I fall  between 
these  two  groups  and  leave  Quakerism  forever,  or  maybe 
just  for  a few  years?  Only  the  response  of  the  Quaker 
community  can  help  me  decide,  and  in  the  past  this 
support  has  been  less  than  adequate. 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  has  not  had  an  active 
Young  Friends  group  in  years.  Somehow  the  Meeting  is 
losing  people  of  this  age  in  overwhelming  numbers.  I 
discovered  part  of  the  reason  this  summer  when,  while 
attempting  to  find  a ride  to  Yearly,  I called  a nineteen- 
year-old  friend.  His  response  to  my  question  was,  "Young 
Friends  don't  go  to  Yearly."  That  conversation  stunned 
me,  and  I began  to  think  of  all  the  incredible  people  I had 
known  who  stopped  coming  when  they  graduated  from 
High  School.  This  caused  me  to  begin  to  look  at  where  I 
might  be  in  a few  years,  and  my  answers  frighten  me. 

Most  likely  I will  stop  attending  Quaker  functions,  and 
the  reasoning  behind  this  is  simple.  I no  longer  feel  I 
belong  to  the  Quaker  community.  Without  that  feeling  of 
belonging,  Quakerism  has  little  more  to  offer  me  than  any 
other  religion.  I can't  be  a Junior  Friend  forever,  and  in  the 
adult  meeting  I feel  I am  being  treated  like  the  youth  I am 
no  longer  allowed  to  be.  I don't  feel  comfortable  speaking 
because  I believe  no  one  will  listen,  not  only  because  I am 
young,  but  because  I don't  know  as  much  about  Quaker- 
ism as  I should.  I have  not  been  taught  about  my  own 
religion.  What  I know  I have  discovered  for  myself,  and 
there  is  no  one  to  tell  me  if  I am  wrong,  if  I have  mistakenly 
created  my  own  religion  and  am  not  really  a Quaker  at  all. 

I want  to  ask  for  help.  I want  someone  to  guide  me 
through  this  time  of  confusion  and  misunderstanding. 
Yet  I do  not  feel  comfortable  asking.  This  is  not  to  say  it  is 
anyone's  fault  but  mine.  Most  likely  it  is  because  I do  not 
hold  myself  in  high  esteem.  Since  I don't  believe  in  myself, 
it  is  hard  to  ask  anyone  else  to  do  so.  For  this  reason  I feel 
my  request  would  not  be  welcome,  that  the  adult  commu- 
nity would  not  find  me  a meaningful  and  worthy  addi- 
tion. This  feeling  of  inadequacy  causes  me  to  become 
defensive  when  dealing  with  the  adult  community. 

I guess  I am  trying  to  apologize.  I didn't  mean  for  my 
speech  at  NPYM  to  hurt  anyone.  I just  wanted  to  help  close 
the  gap  between  teens  and  adults  in  our  meeting  — a gap 
which  I seem  to  be  falling  into.  Rather  than  being  an 
accusation,  I meant  for  my  speech  to  be  a plea  for  help.  The 


Junior  Friends  have  done  as  much  as  they  could,  both  to 
close  that  gap  and  to  keep  me  from  falling  into  it,  but  I 
seem  to  need  a little  more  help  in  order  to  make  the 
transition  to  adulthood.  I am  a Junior  Friend  at  heart,  and 
I will  be  a Junior  Friend  forever,  but  I don't  want  to  be  just 
a Junior  Friend.  I want  to  be  a Quaker,  too.  I can't  do  it 
alone.  Can  someone  please  help  me?  ■ 

De  Kerr  is  a freshman  at  Carleton  College  in  Minnesota. 
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Still  a Stranger 

by  Becky  Yarnall,  Corvallis  Meeting 

I feel  that  Friends  Meetings  are  losing  their  youth,  not 
because  of  how  the  meetings  are  treating  them,  but  be- 
cause of  the  way  Junior  Friends  treat  each  other.  I've 
attended  Junior  Friends  gatherings  for  about  six  years  and 
still  feel  as  if  I'm  a stranger.  I am  made  fun  of,  or,  almost 
worse,  ignored.  I'm  afraid  of  expressing  my  thoughts  and 
feelings  because,  more  often  then  not,  I feel  as  if  no  one's 
listening. 

There's  also  a big  problem  with  "cliques"  within  the 
gatherings.  Because  I don't  belong  in  the  group  of  "popu- 
lar" Junior  Friends,  I'm  frequently  left  out  of  planning  and 
such.  It  makes  me  feel  like  I'm  in  the  entire  Junior  High/ 
High  School  environment  again.  I used  to  think  Junior 
Friends  was  a place  I could  go  and  share  myself  without 
holding  up  any  masks.  During  the  past  few  years,  I have 
had  to  be  constantly  on  guard  with  my  opinions  and 
emotions  for  fear  of  being  put  down. 

I feel  like  it's  a big  waste  of  time  and  emotion  to  attend 
the  Junior  Friends  gatherings  any  more.  Too  many  times 
I've  come  home  feeling  more  cut  off  from  the  Friends 
Meeting  than  when  I left  for  it.  I wish  there  were  some  way 
to  get  my  feelings  through  so  I would  know  if  others  feel 
the  same  way. 

Because  I'm  nineteen,  I know  it's  time  for  me  to  move  on 
to  the  Young  Friends.  But,  frankly,  I don't  think  I will.  When 
I want  to  get  in  touch  with  my  spiritual  side,  I will  either 
attend  an  hour  of  silent  worship,  or  find  my  own  peace.  ■ 
Becky  Yarnall  attends  Linn-Benton  Community  College  and  is 
looking  for  employment. 
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An  Older,  Passive  Religion? 

by  Sage  Wexner,  Davis  Meeting 

As  a Young  Friend,  Quakerism  has  been  a great  disap- 
pointment for  me.  I loved  the  religion  and  the  gatherings 
when  I was  in  high  school,  but  since  then  I have  not 
enjoyed  much  or  benefited  from  Quakerism.  Take  what  I 
say  with  a grain  of  salt.  I'm  still  young  and  may  change  my 
mind  in  the  future  as  I continue  to  grow.  But  I was  asked  for  my 
opinion  as  a Young  Friend,  and  mine  is  disappointment. 

I think  the  hardest  part  of  Quakerism  for  me  is  the 
passivity  of  the  worship  process.  I prefer  action  and 
physical  labor  to  sitting  and  talking.  Meditation  and  silent 
worship  bore  me  and  put  me  to  sleep.  Discussions  are 
interesting  but  change  little.  Actions  speak  louder  and 
accomplish  more  than  words.  Maybe  Quakerism  is  better 
for  more  passive  people  or  for  older  people  for  whom 
inactivity  is  not  as  stifling.  As  for  myself.  I've  turned  away 
from  Quakerism  to  satisfy  my  spiritual  needs  and  have 
dedicated  myself  to  a martial  art  where  I have  discovered 
active  spirituality.  Instead  of  joining  committees,  I am 
studying  to  become  a nurse,  to  physically  help  other 
people.  I am  not  criticizing  people  who  are  fulfilled  by 
Quakerism  and  committees.  They're  just  not  for  me.  Judg- 
ing by  the  diminished  Young  Friends'  attendance,  I may 
not  be  alone. 

I also  have  some  problems  with  two  of  the  most  basic 
doctrines  of  Quakerism:  Quaker  process  and  nonviolence. 

I live  my  life  in  a goal-oriented  fashion.  I decide  what 
it  is  that  I want  to  accomplish  and  then  I figure  out  and 
modify  the  processes  that  will  best  aid  me.  Quakers  go  at 
it  opposite  from  me.  There  is  a set  process  which  is  used 
to  meet  all  goals,  no  matter  the  limits  that  their  process 
imposes.  It  might  as  well  be  called  Quaker  bureaucracy! 

As  for  nonviolence,  it  is  the  best  way  and  should  be  the 
most  commonly  used  form  of  conflict  resolution.  But  it  is 
not  absolute  and  has  limits.  If  we  recognize  that  there  is 
that  of  God  in  everyone,  we  must  also  recognize  that  there 
is  that  of  the  Devil  in  everyone.  We  can't  have  one  without 
the  other.  Some  people  consist  of  more  Devil  than  God. 
These  people  can  be  called  evil  and  may  not  respond  to 
nonviolence.  Conflicts  still  arise  with  them  and  some- 
times violence  (self-defense  or  even  offense)  is  the  only 
recourse  that  works.  Yes,  it  is  important  to  avoid  violent 
conflict  if  at  all  possible,  but  I feel  very  strongly  what  I call 
"a  duty  to  act."  If  I see  wrongdoing  and/or  victimization, 
I feel  that  it  is  my  obligation  to  intervene,  nonviolently  if 
possible,  but  violently  if  not.  And  I feel  that  some  Quakers 
disagree  with  me  to  the  point  where  I do  not  feel  welcome 
to  share  my  thoughts,  except  for  now.  I am  also  aware  that 
younger  Quaker  youth  tend  to  look  up  to  the  older  youth 
and  that  I may  not  be  a good  role-model  of  Quaker 
characteristics.  Yet  I often  find  myself  leading  groups  of 
Junior  Friends  in  discussions,  aware  that  I don't  agree 


with  all  that  I'm  supposed  to  be  teaching. 

I haven't  decided  to  abandon  Quakerism  altogether, 
yet.  Some  Young  Friends  gain  great  benefit  from  the 
religion.  I'd  like  to  learn  how.  But,  maybe  as  a twenty- 
year-old,  I can't  and  am  wasting  my  time.  Maybe  I should 
wait  until  I'm  forty  or  fifty  and  try  again.  It  seems  a shame 
to  have  Quakerism  be  only  an  older  person's  religion.  ■ 
Sage  Wexner  is  a nursing  student  at  Sacramento  City  Junior 
College.  He  enjoys  martial  arts. 
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Why  I Came  Back 

by  James  Navarro,  Santa  Cruz  Meeting 

I'd  like  to  share  with  you  why  I came  back  to  Quakerism 
at  age  twenty  and  what  I think  monthly  meetings  need  to  do 
regarding  incorporating  children  into  the  life  of  the  Meeting 
based  on  my  current  experiences  in  Santa  Cruz. 

•One  of  the  reasons  I came  back  to  Friends  while  I was 
in  college  was  that  I remembered  "visceral"  experiences 
of  Quakerism.  Visceral  to  me  means  that  my  body  felt  the 
weight,  the  depth  of  gathered  moments.  Some  of  these 
moments  occurred  during  the  Vietnam  War  when  my 
parents  and  other  Friends  would  worship  together  during 
mid-week  to  begin  to  understand  what  they  should  do  — 
the  deep  sharing  and  discussion  was  felt  in  our  bodies. 
Other  moments  for  me  have  occurred  in  yearly  meeting 
worship-sharing  groups,  certain  topics  explored  at  a gath- 
ered Meeting  for  Worship  for  conducting  Business,  and  in 
some  meetings  for  worship. 

These  experiences  occur  in  the  life  of  the  Meeting,  not  at 
prearranged  "children's  programs."  I was  lucky  to  have 
been  involved  in  events  in  my  childhood  that  helped  me  feel 
the  Spirit  through  weighty  moments  in  my  Meeting's  life. 

•Children  are  seen  as  ancillary  to  the  "adult"  pro- 
grams that  our  monthly  and  yearly  meetings  develop. 
Early  Friends  had  their  children  sitting  next  to  them  in  all 
forums  of  the  Meeting's  life.  What  can  we  do  as  a "society" 
to  incorporate  children  into  the  center  of  our  spiritual 
community  where  they  are  treated  as  equal  seekers?  I do 
understand  that  adolescence  is  a very  difficult  time  to 
begin  to  incorporate  young  people  into  any  adult  activi- 
ties; however,  I think  that  the  real  influence  and  target 
should  be  at  a younger  age. 


Continued  on  page  145. 
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•I  found  as  a child  in  Meeting  that  older  Quakers 
expect  the  children  to  learn  about  Quakerism  by  osmosis. 
Of  course  we  can  talk  about  Quaker  stories  but  we  do  not 
usually  experience  the  Spirit  in  these  First-Day  School 
presentations.  The  lighting  of  the  Spirit  or  the  direct 
experience  of  the  Spirit  as  a spiritual  seeker  is  something 
that  I had  to  experience  outside  of  Quakerism.  Since  many 
convinced  Friends  are  fleeing  bad  experiences  with  other 
western  spiritual  traditions,  they  do  not  like  to  "impose" 
their  beliefs  on  their  children  because  they  do  not  want  to 
recreate  for  the  child  their  bad  experiences. 

Early  Quaker  Friends  writings  by  Margaret  Fell,  Isaac 
Pennington,  etc.,  speak  of  a conversion  experience  where 
they  are  "baptized"  by  the  fire  of  the  Spirit.  This  conver- 
sion experience  was  a part  of  their  coming  to  Quakerism. 
Today  we  seem  to  have  lost  that  tradition  which  I think 


I now  have  a three-year-old  daughter  and  I'm 
actively  thinking  about  my  daughter's  involvement 
in  the  Meeting  and  the  Quaker  tradition.  We  have 
recently  implemented  a number  of  changes  in  how 
our  meeting  is  inclusive  of  the  children.  We  have 
explored  and  experimented  with  a spiritual  rites  of 
passage  exercise  for  teenage  children;  we  have  cre- 
ated meeting  retreats  whose  programs  are  child-fo- 
cused; we  have  now  allowed  children  to  come  in  the 
last  fifteen  minutes  of  the  First  Day  Meeting  for 
Worship;  and  we  are  truly  concerned  about  incorpo- 
rating children  into  the  full  life  of  the  Meeting. 

I'd  be  interested  in  seeing  this  edition  of  Friends 
Bulletin  expanded  to  include  what  our  monthly  meet- 
ings are  doing,  experimenting  with,  and  learning 
about  to  incorporate  our  children  into  the  full  life  of 
the  meeting.  I'm  finding  as  a parent  that  my  daughter 
craves  community  and  a deep  sense  of  connection. 
Even  so,  my  meeting  has  practices  that  exclude  chil- 
dren from  fully  participating  appropriately  to  their 
developmental  level.  I've  learned  that  the  issue  seems 
to  be  the  capacity  of  the  Meeting  to  explore  and 
change  its  ways  of  incorporating  children  rather  than 
the  ability  and  capacity  of  children  to  participate  in 
the  Meeting.  My  daughter  has  had  the  experiences  of 
attending  ministry  and  oversight  with  me,  sitting  in 
business  meeting  and  feeling  the  weight  of  some  of 
the  topics  we  discuss,  and  sitting  in  the  Meeting  for 
Worship.  I find  that  at  certain  developmental  stages 
she  is  more  willing  to  be  involved  quietly  and  at  other 
times  less  quietly.  Of  course,  this  means  we  all  need 
to  adjust  and  learn  as  we  develop  the  dance  between 
children  and  the  Meeting.  It  is  not  an  easy  path  to 
take,  yet  I think  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  explore 
this  if  indeed  we  would  like  to  see  children  involved 
in  Quakerism  as  adults.  James  Navarro 


young  people  crave  innately,  and  of  which  older  Friends 
tend  to  be  skeptical.  My  conversion  experience  of  the 
spiritual  fire  lighting  within  me  occurred  outside  a Quaker 
setting  and  in  a traditional  church  setting.  (I've  found  it 
interesting  that  some  West  Coast  Friends  towards  the  end 
of  their  lives  come  around  to  seeking  that  inner  fire.) 

Luckily,  after  this  conversion  experience,  two  things 
happened:  I was  turned  off  by  the  authoritarian  nature  of 
the  church  where  I had  the  experience,  and  I created  time 
to  go  back  to  my  spiritual  roots  and  read  about  early 
Friends.  These  readings  began  to  help  me  understand 
how  my  experience  of  this  Spirit  was  fundamental  to  early 
Friends.  They  spoke  eloquently  about  their  lives  being 
tempered,  focused,  honed,  and  led  by  this  spiritual  fire. 
Coming  back  to  Friends  at  the  age  of  twenty  had  to  do 
with  getting  in  touch  with  my  Quaker  roots  which  spoke 
to  me  in  a way  that  my  monthly  meeting  could  not. 

•In  Claremont  Meeting  the  children  came  into  Meet- 
ing for  Worship  for  the  last  fifteen  minutes.  I think  this 
practice  allowed  me  to  experience  a more  gathered  meet- 
ing than  the  shuffling  and  settling  which  occurs  in  the  first 
fifteen  minutes  of  meeting. 

•Young  Friends  gatherings  (particularly  the  Young 
Friends  of  North  America,  the  West  Coast  New  Year's 
Gathering  and  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting)  helped  me  foster 
and  experience  the  Spirit  in  a loving  community.  Our 
times  together  were  precious  and  eventful  because  we  let 
down  our  defenses  and  shared  deeply  with  one  another. 
My  experiences  from  these  gatherings  helped  me  to  real- 
ize the  standard  by  which  I judge  other  spiritual  gather- 
ings, including  my  monthly  meeting  retreats.  Fortunately, 
I've  found  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Meeting  the  same  level  of 
deep  sharing  at  our  retreats.  At  the  end  of  our  meeting 
retreats  I have  felt  the  same  feelings  that  I had  at  the  end 
of  Young  Friends  gatherings. 

•There  are  certain  older  Friends  that  took  me  under 
their  wings  to  listen  to  me  and  explore  my  thoughts  and 
ideas  about  spirituality,  Quakerism,  and  the  leading  of  the 
Spirit.  This  is  another  important  factor  in  my  coming  back 
to  the  Society  of  Friends. 

•Marin  Meeting,  the  Meeting  I first  joined  as  an  adult, 
supported  me  financially  to  attend  many  gatherings  dur- 
ing my  college  days,  from  the  Conference  on  Religion  and 
Psychology  to  Young  Friends  gatherings.  As  a college 
student  1 was  pretty  poor  financially  and  couldn't  afford 
to  attend  these  conferences  on  my  own. 

•My  wife  is  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  I think 
partners  have  a big  influence  on  whether  we  attend  a 
meeting  or  not  — yet,  there  has  to  be  a tug  or  puli  within 
us  individually  to  go  back  to  meeting.  ■ 

fames  Navarro  is  currently  clerk  of  Worship  and  Ministry  of  Santa 
Cruz  Meeting.  He  was  PYM  Young  Friends  clerk,  1979-80.  He  got 
his  undergraduate  degree  at  Antioch  and  his  Master's  at  Harvard. 
He  does  research  at  the  Hezvlett  Packard  Laboratory. 
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Vision  of  a Friends  High  School 
by  Kjell  Benson,  Arthur  Morgan  School 
(North  Carolina) 

I was  excited  to  read  the  list  of  names  of  other  adult 
Young  Friends  to  whom  Nancy  Yarnall  sent  the  questions 
about  meetings  losing  their  children.  I was  filled  with  a 
longing  to  be  with  those  people,  to  share  the  exploration  of 
life.  Yet,  I rarely  see  them  because  schools  and  jobs  have 
led  me  (and  them)  to  other  communities  and  groups  of 
Friends.  In  some  sense  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
(NPYM)  has  "lost"  me  because  I live  in  the  East;  however, 
in  many  ways  it  has  not,  as  I become  ever  more  deeply 
involved  in  Friends  meetings,  worship,  and  concerns. 

From  what  I have  seen,  NPYM  does  a better  job  of 
holding  on  to  its  youth  than  many  other  yearly  meetings. 
This  is  because  of  the  deep,  lasting  emotional  ties  between 
the  young  people  and  the  adults  who  help  them.  While 
wonderful  to  witness  and  participate  in,  more  than  per- 
sonal relationships  are  needed  to  really  "hold  on  to"  youth 
and  captivate  them  by  what  is  miraculous  about  Friends. 

The  older  I get,  the  more  important  my  Quaker  heri- 
tage becomes  to  me.  1 have  chosen  to  work  at  Quaker- 
based  schools  and  to  be  involved  in  Friends'  communities. 
I have  tried  to  integrate  Quakerism  into  every  part  of  my 
life.  Growing  up  as  a young  Friend,  Quakerism  was  a 
small  section  of  my  life.  At  Yearly  Meeting  and  some 
Sundays,  I was  a Friend  part-time.  Otherwise,  I was  a 
liberal,  intellectual  teenager.  Our  lives  today  are  compos- 
ites of  a multitude  of  elements:  a sports  team,  work,  a 
religious  group.  Growing  up,  my  Quaker  involvement 
was  just  another  part  of  life,  of  equal  value  to  the  others. 

The  fact  that  we  are  a mobile  generation  and  very 
unlikely  to  live  in  the  same  place  for  more  than  a few  years 
exaggerates  the  trend  toward  compartmentalizing  life. 
When  circumstances  change,  the  degree  of  involvement 
with  Friends  fluctuates.  I find  my  life  so  far  to  be  an  ironic 
example  of  this.  My  goal  was  to  deepen  my  involvement 
with  Quakerism.  As  a result  I found  myself  moving  to 
Iowa  and  then  North  Carolina,  even  farther  from  the 
Quakers  that  I grew  up  with  and  who  inspired  me! 

Looking  back,  I realize  that  I could  often  not  name 
anything  definite  that  the  adults  around  me  believed  in, 
and  this  has  contributed  to  my  confusion  about  the  role 
Quakerism  plays  for  me.  As  a child,  faith  was  a gray  haze 
that  vaguely  included  everything  "good."  Often,  it  seems 
that  as  Friends  we  see  some  aspects  of  our  faith  as  being 
too  "basic"  to  be  worth  discussing.  I think  of  a recent  Peace 
and  Social  Concerns  committee  meeting  as  an  example. 
We  leapt  straight  into  business,  discussing  arms  sales, 
with  no  preamble  as  to  why  the  issue  even  concerned  us. 
This  may  be  fine  sometimes,  but  around  kids  it  is  inad- 
equate. Children  do  not  draw  inferences  the  way  adults 
do;  they  need  ideas  out  in  the  open. 


It  is  scary  for  me  to  talk  about  what  I believe  in.  We  are 
rightly  afraid  of  saying,  "You  should  believe  ....,"  but  that 
should  not  stop  us  from  saying,  "I  believe  ...."If  children 
are  to  grow  up  and  form  their  own  meaningful  religious 
views,  they  need  role  models.  My  personal  spiritual  ex- 
ploration and  attempts  to  understand  my  heritage  have 
led  me  into  involvement  with  the  wider  Christian  Church 
to  find  the  substance  behind  what  Quakers  do. 

Unprogrammed,  universalist  Friends  worry  about 
"how  much  they  can  know  (about  Spirit),"  as  John  Punshon 
put  it.  But  the  fundamental  faith  question  remains  this:  Is 
the  universe  really  structured  so  that  truthful,  simple, 
non-violent,  Spirit-led  lives  are  fruitful  on  all  levels?  Does 
this  whole  "God"  thing  work?  If  it  does  work  for  me,  I 
should  not  be  afraid  to  say  so  in  the  face  of  a secular 
culture.  Until  we  demonstrate  that  it  is  our  individual,  and 
possibly  differing,  Quaker  faiths  that  bind  our  lives  and 
create  a unity,  Quakerism  will  be  seen  merely  as  another 
interchangeable  facet  of  existence. 

What  young  Friends  need  is  a place  to  see  that  Quak- 
erism works  as  a complete  system  for  living.  They  need  an 
atmosphere  where  it  is  safe  to  be  "spiritual"  and  where 
they  can  be  guided  by  adults  who  role-model  integrating 
faith  and  practice.  My  vision  is  a high  school  affiliated 
with  NPYM,  situated  in  a rural  setting  in  the  Northwest. 

A Friends'  school  could  help  a yearly  meeting  "hold 
on"  to  its  youth.  I imagine  a high  school  that  would  be  fully 
integrated  with  NPYM  and  unashamed  of  its  Quakerism, 
not  just  another  alternative  high  school,  nor  another  so- 
called  "Quaker"  school,  but  a true  spiritual  community 
where  meeting  members  would  share  in  the  teaching  and 
role-modeling  lives  of  faith.  Quakerism  would  be  taught 
not  didactically,  but  experientially.  The  school  would  be 
staff-run  with  all  decisions  made  by  the  whole  staff,  in  the 
same  way  that  Friends  meetings  do  business. 

A Friends'  school  based  on  the  principles  of  commu- 
nity, simplicity.  Spirit,  and  pacifism  would  be  an  environ- 
ment where  young  people  could  see  their  ideals  in  action. 
In  the  wider  world  our  ideals  become  softened  and  com- 
promised. Young  Friends  crave  a chance  to  see  that  these 
ideals  are  worth  something  and  do  reflect  a deeper  sense 
of  how  the  universe  is  structured.  Reunions  and  newspa- 
pers would  permit  Friends  to  stay  in  touch;  older  college 
student  Friends  and  graduates  could  work  as  interns  and 
staff;  the  school  would  have  a regular  program  at  Yearly 
Meeting,  a real  continuing  presence  for  Junior  and  Young 
Friends.  The  model  community  that  a school  provides 
nurtures  the  world-changing  idealism  of  youth  rather 
than  stifling  it  and  spawning  alienation  and  frustration. 

Are  Friends  interested  in  such  an  idea?  My  experience  with 
alternative  and  Friends  education  tells  me  it  would  be  difficult, 
but  my  faith  tells  me  that  it  is  possible  and  worthwhile.  ■ 

Kjell  Benson  graduated  from  Reed  College,  taught  at  Scattergood 
School,  and  is  now  teaching  at  Arthur  Morgan  School. 
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Not  Lost,  but  Found 

by  Kathy  Hyzy,  Multnomah  Meeting 

I wasn't  raised  Quaker;  I wasn't  raised  Christian,  or 
Lutheran,  or  anything.  There  were  some  feeble  attempts 
by  my  very  Polish  grandmother  to  get  me  interested  in 
Catholicism,  but  they  always  failed  because  they  involved 
my  wearing  a dress,  so  I don't  have  much  of  an  historical 
feel  for  religion.  It's  not  something  that  I'm  completely 
comfortable  with.  I still  cannot  define  myself  as  anything 
beyond  Quaker,  and  I'm  not  even  sure  what  that  means  to 
me.  It's  a journey,  one  that  I've  embarked  upon  recently. 

Since  I became  involved  with  Quakerism  when  I was 
sixteen,  I am  not  one  of  the  youth  who  are  being  lost.  My 
experience  has  been  quite  the  opposite  — more  one  of 
being  found;  found  by  myself,  by  Quakerism,  by  the 
spiritual  aspect  of  life. 

People  were  what  drew  me  to  Quakerism.  It  has  only 
been  very  recently  (since  I entered  college  this  past  fall) 
that  I began  to  think  about  the  religion  itself.  I was  sud- 
denly twice  as  far  from  meeting  than  I had  been  before, 
and  I missed  it.  I felt  an  unsettling  in  my  life  that  was 
brought  on  by  more  than  just  all  the  changes  of  living 
away  from  home  and  making  a new  group  of  friends. 
There  was  also  a lack  of  a center  to  my  life,  some  place  I 
could  retreat  to  and  communicate  with  myself,  with  life 
and  beauty  and  light.  To  fill  this  space,  I started  driving  to 
Portland  at  least  once  a month  to  go  to  Meeting.  I bought 
a membership  to  the  Japanese  Gardens  and  started  going 
there  after  Meeting  — a ritualistic  continuation  of  the 
peace  and  centering  I found  and  treasured  so  much. 

I've  slowly,  without  realizing  it,  made  the  switch  from 
being  a "social"  religious  person  to  more  of  what  it  is 
intended  for.  I still  love  the  people  greatly  and  I couldn't 
continue  to  be  a Quaker  without  them,  but  I find  that  they 
have  become  a greater  part  of  the  whole,  a whole  that  is 
coming  into  a quiet  room  and  squeaky  chairs  and  finding 
the  silence  within  that  is  so  much  more,  surrounded  by 
others  who  are  doing  the  same.  I couldn't  have  come  to 
this  point  any  sooner  in  my  life.  I couldn't  have  appreci- 
ated Meeting  for  what  it  is  before  maturing  in  many  ways. 

I think  there  are  a lot  of  myths  and  rumors  about  my 
generation,  but  some  of  them  are  grounded  in  truth.  One 
of  them  is  that  we  don't  know  where  we're  going  — in  our 
careers,  in  our  life-styles,  in  who  we  want  to  be.  This  stress 
and  confusion  pushes  issues  like  religion  and  spirituality 
to  the  back.  In  Maslow's  hierarchy,  survival  is  at  the  base, 
and  self-actualization  is  at  the  top.  Survival  takes  prece- 
dence and  I suspect  that  survival  is  a bigger  question  for 
us  than  it  was  for  older  generations.  We  can't  hide  from 
the  problems  that  have  grown  so  large  and  powerful.  It's 
only  when  we  have  a moment  to  stop  and  think  that  we 
realize  the  answers  to  dealing  with  those  problems  have 
to  come  from  our  faith,  wherever  it  may  lie,  and  quite  a 


few  people  may  not  even  reach  that  stage,  caught  up  in  the 
rush.  Realization  of  spirit  and  life  come  later  on  in  life  for 
many  of  us. 

One  of  the  things  I love  so  much  about  Quakerism,  and 
part  of  why  it  fits  me  so  well,  is  its  openness,  acceptance, 
and  love  of  all  walks  of  life.  I must  admit  that  a part  of  me 
was  dismayed  at  the  phrasing  of  the  question  and  the 
usage  of  the  word  "losing."  I don't  know  recent  statistics 
or  the  history  of  meeting  populations,  so  it's  difficult  to 
judge  if  we  are  "losing"  youth.  However,  I can't  really  see 
it  as  losing  people,  regardless  of  what  it  is,  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  people  always  take  their  experiences  with  them, 
and  whatever  way  being  a Quaker  has  touched  their  lives 
will  stay  with  them. 

My  close  friends  who  have  been  Quakers  all  their  lives 
are  unlike  any  other  friends  I've  ever  had,  or  ever  will 
have,  and  I have  to  attribute  that  to  the  Quaker  influence. 
I don't  know  if  they'll  remain  "official"  Quakers  (and  most 
of  them  don't  know  either),  but  it's  a part  of  their  person- 
ality now,  part  of  their  life  experience  that  won't  fade 
away.  They're  not  lost.  I suspect  that  many  of  them  who  do 
drift  away  will  return  later  on  in  life  when  they  know  they 
need  it.  The  same  applies  to  people  like  me,  who  just  wander 
into  the  Society  of  Friends  and  find  an  explosion  of  so  many 
wonderfully  different  experiences,  or  the  person  who  comes 
just  once  out  of  curiosity,  or  a small  child  who  is  helped  by  an 
AFSC  volunteer  and  remembers  nothing  except  that  a Friend 
gave  her  a hug  and  shoes  to  wear. 

None  of  them  are  lost;  none  of  them  are  held  onto.  They 
simply  experience  and  add  that  experience  to  their  lives. 
Some  just  do  it  in  a bigger  way  than  others.  Who  knows  if 
the  small  child  or  the  curious  person  will  eventually 
return?  I certainly  did,  and  I am  thankful  for  it  every  day.e 
Kathy  Hyzy  is  a freshman  at  Linfield  College,  McMinnville, 
OR.  She  writes  for  the  school  newspaper  and  is  the  Women's 
Center  Representative  to  Student  Government. 


Kathy  Hyzy  and  other  young  people,  NPYM  1993. 
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Pushing  Them  Away 

by  Cynthia  Taylor,  Salt  Lake  City  Meeting 

Every  so  often  Quakers  worry  that  our  young  people 
are  leaving  our  fold.  Some  ask  about  these  "losses."  But 
the  more  I have  worked  with  unprogrammed  Friends  and 
their  children,  the  more  convinced  I am  that  modern 
Friends  push  them  away.  We  have  created  an  adult  faith, 
one  that  appeals  more  to  college-educated  adults  than  to 
seeking,  sensitive  young  people. 

Ours  has  become  an  intellectual  religion,  leaning  heavily 
upon  the  mind  — usually  upon  the  left  side  of  the  brain  — 
not  upon  the  heart  or  soul.  Where  do  we  find  meetings 
located?  — In  university  towns!  Do  we  gather  weekly  or 
semi-weekly  to  raise  our  voices  in  praise  of  El  Shaddai  — 
the  Mighty  Mystery  — asking  God  for  greater  faith  and 
encouraging  each  other  to  surrender  to  the  Almighty,  to 
lean  on  the  Everlasting  , Unseen  Arms?  Not  on  your  life! 
That  kind  of  behavior  is  deemed  improper,  something  for 
those  other  Friends,  the  "evangelicals." 

For  the  most  part,  our  behavioral  norms  announce  to 
all  that  we  are  thinking  persons  who  restrain  emotional 
outbursts,  consider  issues  calmly,  make  decisions  logi- 
cally and  cautiously,  and  doubt  the  existence  of  God  and 
the  efficacy  of  prayer.  Ask  some  recently  convinced  Friends 
what  they  believe  in  and  they  will  more  likely  tell  you 
what  they  don't  believe.  Martian  visitors  might  conclude 
that  our  only  faith  rests  upon  something  called  "consen- 
sus" and  a vague  "inner  light"  equated  with  goodness, 
which  earthlings  hope  will  win  out  over  badness. 

We  rarely  talk  about  our  faith,  the  pain  that  helped 
form  it,  or  its  substance  or  ongoing  challenges.  Anyone 
who  wants  guidance  is  given  a book  list  and  told  to  find  his 
or  her  own  way.  And  few  of  us  have  heard  heavenly 
vision  messages  in  Meeting  for  Worship,  or  those  begin- 
ning with,  "Thus  saith  the  Lord:  ..."  We  don't  know  what 
causes  evil,  but  we  long  ago  stopped  believing  in  God  or 
the  Devil. 

West  of  the  Mississippi,  most  unprogrammed  Friends' 
children  cannot  find  their  way  around  the  Bible  or  think 
why  they  should  want  to.  For  many  of  us,  the  influential 
adults  who  opened  new  horizons  in  our  minds  also  denied 
the  vitality  that  comes  from  faith;  it  wasn't  popular. 

It  certainly  isn't  sensible  or  modern. 

Persons  in  the  second  decade  of  life  (adolescence)  will 
find  it  hard  to  notice  or  appreciate  any  mysticism  behind 
our  faith,  to  make  the  leap  from  the  secular  society  which 
surrounds  and  seduces  them.  We  have  given  them  very 
little  encouragement  to  keep  their  child-like  wonder  and 
natural  mystical  tendency.  By  the  time  they  are  twenty, 
they  have  forgotten  that  their  hearts  once  held  a sense  of 
the  Divine.  Usually,  it  just  wasn't  nurtured.  A few  who 
have  managed  — despite  our  neglect  — to  keep  it  alive 
into  their  twenties  are  often  quite  annoyed  that  no  one  told 


them  it's  a gift,  that  they  aren't  crazy,  or  how  to  feed  and 
water  it  through  dark  spells,  into  fragrant  blooms.  Some 
leave,  take  the  gift  elsewhere.  A few  return,  forgive  us  our 
trespasses,  and  we  are  the  better  for  their  presence.  But  we 
go  on  permitting  the  deadening  process. 

Religion  is  many  things  to  many  people,  but  at  its  root 
the  meaning  of  the  word  is  reverence.  Education  is  the 
process  of  drawing  out,  of  leading  forth.  Religious  Educa- 
tion, then,  is  the  process  of  drawing  out,  building  up, 
leading  forth  a capacity  for  reverence.  Many  physical, 
mental,  and  spiritual  experiences  are  needed  to  build  a 
whole  human  being.  Not  all  of  these  are  dependent  upon 
parents,  but  they  are  extremely  important  to  the  process. 
And  so  is  the  community  that  supports  the  family  in  its 
efforts  and  its  faith.  Religious  education,  of  the  young  or 
old,  must  be  patient  and  gentle  to  lead  forth,  to  draw  out, 
to  build  up.  For  souls  to  develop  into  wise,  responsive, 
loving,  giving  servants  of  a Holy  Spirit  requires  unhur- 
ried, patient  time  and  explorative,  serving  relationships. 
Helping  parents  with  their  faith  development,  so  that  they 
can  in  turn  assist  the  nurturances  of  their  children's  faith, 
takes  time  and  conviction,  but  who  has  those  anymore? 
We  are  all  working  so  hard,  so  fast.  We  have  sanitized 
much  of  our  religious  education,  forgotten  that  it  means 
faith  development,  and  massaged  it  to  fit  into  forty-five 
bland  minutes  once  a week. 

By  the  time  most  of  our  kids  are  twelve,  they  don't 
want  to  come  to  Meeting  or  First  Day  School.  They  still 
want  fellowship  and  fun  with  each  other.  And  we  still 
hope  Quakerism  can  make  a difference  in  their  lives.  We 
load  our  hopes  onto  Yearly  Meeting,  but  that  creates 
strains  on  our  resources  and  sometimes  confuses  other 
issues  of  adolescent  development. 

Why  don't  we  admit  that  being  "beacons"  capable  of 
giving  the  kind  of  religious  education  or  faith  develop- 
ment that  is  truly  a drawing  out  of  reverence  and  love  for 
Abba  may  not  be  possible  for  us  right  now,  given  the 
assumptions  that  unprogrammed  Friends  have  made  about 
intelligence  and  faith  and  the  secular  way  we  live.  Then 
we  could  honestly  say  to  our  youth:  "GO,  and  find  your 
way!  We  release  you  in  love  to  search,  and  we  implore  you 
to  find  what  will  be  right  for  you.  Don't  ask  us  what  the 
way  is,  or  should  be,  for  we  have  lost  ours."  This  admis- 
sion would  be  far  more  honest,  loving,  freeing,  humble.  It 
would  let  them  know  that  we,  their  elders,  are  not  so  wise. 

But  it  would  mean  that  we  acknowledge  up-front  that 
what  we  have  on  our  hands  is  now  more  correctly  called 
the  "Once-Religious  Society  of  Friends"  who  don't  really 
know  where  or  why  or  how  they  got  that  name.  This  group 
of  worshippers  of  silence  (broken  whenever  one  of  them 
has  a good  idea)  is  no  longer  following  a Master;  is  not  part 
of  a Kingdom  of  God  or  Divine  plan,  is  not  a covenant 
people  who  know  themselves  disciples  of  a Living  Christ, 
and  is  no  longer  in  the  stream  of  the  great  Judeo-Christian 

Continued  on  page  149. 
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Queries  on  Relating  with  Youth 

by  Betsey  Kenworthy,  Multnomah  Meeting 

Thoughts  and  memories  flood  through  my  mind  as  I 
reflect  on  the  young  persons  in  our  meetings.  There  are 
many  with  whom  I have  shared  experiences  and  thoughts 
for  over  a decade.  They  are  a precious  part  of  my  circle  of 
Friends.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  losing  the  bonds  of  love 
I feel  with  individual  young  Friends,  whether  they  are 
with  us  physically  or  not.  But  it  is  a sadness  to  find  many 
faces  in  my  memories  who  are  no  longer  active  among  us, 
and  it  is  important  to  ask  ourselves  why. 

Here  are  some  queries  I find  myself  considering. 

1.  Do  we  recognize,  celebrate,  and  know  each  other  as 
individuals,  not  just  as  part  of  a specific  age  group?  Do  we 
cultivate  friendships  between  "youngers"  and  elders? 

• How  many  children.  Junior  Friends  and  Young 
Friends  names  do  you  know  in  your  meeting  and 
quarterly  meeting? 

• Have  you  found  a child  or  young  person  with  interests 
or  spirit  or  temperament  similar  to  your  own  — a 
writer,  dancer,  storyteller,  activist,  musician,  environ- 
mentalist? 

• Which  of  your  young  people  are  struggling  with  CO 
status,  job  or  money,  major  area  of  study,  how  to  deal 
with  a high  school  that  isn't  serving  them?  When  have 
you  talked  personally  about  struggles  you've  had 
with  injustice,  violence,  despair,  uncertainty? 

• When  have  you  shared  your  joy,  clarity,  and  gratitude 
for  moments  when  Grace  and  Truth  have  flooded 
your  life? 

• Have  you  recently  written  to,  or  talked  with,  a college 
student  from  your  meeting?  What  book  or  pamphlet 
would  you  recommend  or  send  to  them  as  they  ex- 
plore various  faiths? 

• Do  we  recognize  and  acknowledge  the  steps  and 
passages  in  the  lives  of  our  young  people  and  validate 
their  feelings  and  experiences  as  they  move  into  ado- 
lescence and  then  into  adulthood? 

Similar  queries  could  be  posed  for  young  people  in  their 
outreach  toward  those  older  (and  younger)  as  well. 

2.  Are  we  specifically  and  continually  teaching  (as  well 
as  practicing)  Quakerism:  our  history,  beliefs,  testimo- 
nies, and  process? 

• Have  you  prayed  or  meditated  with  a young  person 
recently? 

• Have  you  explored  with  them  the  difference  between 
consensus  and  "sense  of  the  meeting?" 

• How  do  we  approach  problem  areas  as  we  meet 
together?  Do  we  consistently  use  Quaker  process  and 
clearly,  lovingly  use  the  vocabulary  and  steps  before 
and  during  our  quest  together? 

• Have  you  or  your  meeting  seriously  asked  a teenager's 
advice  on  large  issues  affecting  the  Meeting? 

• In  your  meeting,  how  many  calls  has  Oversight  Commit- 
tee made  this  year  to  young  people  who  are  16, 17,  or  18, 


and  quite  possibly  about  to  be  dropped  from  the  rolls? 
Does  each  know  the  procedure  for  joining  your  meeting? 

3.  Do  we  respect  the  integrity  and  abilities  of  our  young 
people  — recognizing  and  supporting  their  leadership, 
listening  to  their  ideas  and  dreams  and  offering  support  in 
their  spiritual  journeys? 

4.  In  the  name  of  freedom  and/or  sensitivity  have  we 
neglected  to  provide  the  tools  and  discipline  needed  to 
live  that  freedom  out  fully? 

As  I ask  myself  these  and  other  queries,  I find  some  to 
which  I respond  with  an  affirmative,  some  more  tenta- 
tively, and  others  where  I feel  I've  failed,  come  too  late  to 
an  understanding,  or  not  relied  on  the  Source  of  Truth  and 
Love  to  inform  my  actions  and  give  me  the  needed  clarity, 
compassion,  and  strength. 

There  are  many  clubs  and  gatherings  in  a young 
person's  life  — in  all  of  our  lives  — which  are  based  on 
service  or  fellowship.  Friends  are  unique  only  when  we 
are  based  in  the  Spirit,  when  we  move  and  act  and  have 
our  reason  for  being  evident  in  our  faith. 

We  are  founded  as  a people  called  to  be  transformed  by 
the  Light  of  the  Eternal.  That  we  fall  short  so  often  is  a great 
stumbling  block  to  those  who  would  join  us,  especially 
those  new  to  our  path.  We  are  seekers,  but  there  is  also  a 
sense  in  which  we  are  found.  For  me,  the  sense  of  the 
abiding  Presence  of  Grace  and  Truth  is  what  enables  me  to 
get  up  after  I've  stumbled  and  find  a way  to  continue 
walking  on  the  path.  Stumble  we  will,  but  as  long  as  we  are 
seeking  God's  way  for  us  with  gusto,  joy,  grace,  and 
integrity,  our  young  people  will  help  us  in  that  quest,  a 
Betsey  Kenworthy  was  Junior  Friends  Advisor  at  the  monthly , 
quarterly  and  yearly  meeting  levels  for  the  past  ten  years.  She 
teaches  third  grade. 


Continued  from  page  148. 
biblical  tradition.  Whoever  is  willing  to  participate  is 
welcome,  and  all  Gods  are  the  same.  As  long  as  they  are 
quiet  when  we  want  to  be  quiet,  and  learn  to  appreciate 
and  participate  in  consensus,  they  are  welcome.  Since  we 
can't  agree  on  what  to  teach  our  children,  we  allow  whom- 
ever wants  to  sign  up  to  teach  them  anything.  And  when 
those  children  grow  up  and  go  their  own  way,  they  look 
for  another  set  of  guidelines  or  explanations  for  life  and  all 
its  heartache  and  confusion.  We  will  wish  them  well  and 
hope  they  find  whatever  works  for  them. 

A few  of  us  may  wring  our  hands,  wondering  where 
we  went  wrong,  and  hope  we  don't  end  up  a cranky 
collection  of  gray-hairs.  Thus,  we'd  confess  we  really 
wanted  more  for  our  children  but  know  in  our  sorry  hearts 
that  they  must  leave  us  to  find  it — that  nameless  something 
we  thoughtful  people  were  too  afraid  to  call  upon,  or  to  go 
down  upon  our  knees  before,  to  dedicate  our  lives  to.a 
Cynthia  Taylor  was  most  recently  the  coordinator  of  'the  IMYM- 
AFSC  Joint  Service  Project. 
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Betrayed  by  the  Quaker  Community 

by  Bruce  Yarnall,  Corvallis  Meeting 

The  Quakers  I have  experienced  were  all  relatively 
secure,  owning  a house,  holding  a steady  job,  and  quite 
often  part  of  a family.  They  desired  a peaceful  world, 
where  every  individual  could  be  free  of  violence  and 
hunger  and  the  other  diseases  of  inequality.  This  world 
manifested  itself  first  inside  the  ring  of  chairs  on  Sunday 
morning,  then  radiated  out  into  the  immediate  commu- 
nity and  families. 

When  this  desire  for  peace  encountered  the  real  world, 
there  were  problems.  How  can  violence  be  wrong  when 
one  is  defending  a family?  What  is  the  fault  of  sentencing 
an  inhumane  killer  to  die?  What  is  the  crime  in  alcohol  if 
it  can  raise  a person's  spirits?  Why  shun  the  benefits  of 
technology  in  pursuit  of  simplicity?  As  in  any  intellectual 
community,  there  was  much  discussion  and  pondering, 
but  the  Quaker  community  couldn't  achieve  consensus  on 
how  to  deal  with  the  non-Quaker  world.  And  so  there 
were  two  options:  ignore  it  or  fix  the  whole  mess. 

Those  who  chose  to  ignore  the  non-Quaker  world 
spent  their  time  bolstering  the  walls  of  the  community  by 
defining  the  differences  between  the  outside  world  and 
the  one  within.  These  people  celebrated  the  uniqueness 
and  tranquillity  of  Quaker  life,  thus  developing  a sense  of 
superiority  over  those  who  were  not  Friends.  Those  who 
tried  to  fix  the  whole  mess  were  seduced  by  grand  causes: 
Stop  the  Nukes,  Free  South  Africa,  Stop  the  Contras,  End 
Human  Suffering,  Save  the  Whales,  etc. 

When  I began  to  look  at  my  life  I found  myself  sitting 
on  the  wall  between  the  Quaker  community  and  the 
outside  world.  I had  many  acquaintances  who  had  never 
known  the  security  of  owning  a home  or  a community 
where  everything  they  said  was  respected.  And  I could 
empathize  with  them.  To  hear  a Quaker  tell  a child  "vio- 
lence is  bad,"  when  violence  was  the  only  way  to  keep 
from  being  hurt  more,  seemed  insulting  and  condescend- 
ing. Yet  I wanted  to  live  in  that  world  where  violence  was 
bad.  It  became  painfully  apparent  that  the  world  I was 
raised  to  believe  in,  filled  with  respect  and  responsibility, 
was  impossible. 

The  community  that  I wanted  to  expand  and  fill  the 
world  was  instead  fortifying  its  current  position  and  ex- 
erting itself  everywhere  except  at  home. 

The  people  that  I hoped  would  lead  me  to  create  this 
world  were  either  isolating  themselves  from  the  truth  or 
more  willing  to  help  a person  ten  thousand  miles  away 
than  the  hungry  runaway  sleeping  in  their  back  yard. 

I felt  betrayed  by  the  Quaker  community.  The  people 
who  said  they  wanted  to  help  were  ignoring  the  people 
who  needed  it.  The  security  of  being  inside  the  community 
made  them  forget  the  pain  and  fear  outside  it.  I don't 
blame  anyone  personally  because  I can  empathize.  Why 
seek  out  horror  and  bring  it  into  your  life  day  after  day? 


Why  should  any  one  person  have  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world;  it's  enough  to  deal  with  one's  own. 

My  answer  to  the  question,  "Why  are  Quakers  losing 
their  youth?"  is  that  the  youth  still  have  fresh  eyes.  We're 
seeing  the  homeless,  the  poverty,  the  rotten  jobs,  the 
inequalities  of  American  life  for  the  first  time  and  we're 
wondering  why  nobody  does  anything  about  it.  Our  par- 
ents and  elders  don't  seem  to  see  it  and  the  Meetings  don't 
seem  frightened  by  it.  We,  the  youth,  are  walking  away  to 
form  our  own  communities,  networks  of  people  who 
support  and  strengthen  each  other.  We  feed  each  other;  we 
provide  shelter  when  we  can,  and  we  define  life  by  what 
we  accomplish  each  day.  Soon  we'll  strike  it  rich,  maybe 
buy  a house  and  be  able  to  buy  what  we  want  at  the 
grocery  store,  and  then  we'll  tell  other  people  how  to  live. 
But  until  then  we  just  accept  each  other  and  try  not  to  go 
nuts. 

Maybe  a more  appropriate  query  would  be,  "Why  are 
Quaker  youth  losing  their  parents  and  elders?"  ■ 


Bruce  Yarnall  who  graduated  from  Evergreen  State  College  in 
Olympia,  WA,  has  been  working  in  a toy  store. 
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Young  Friends  Retreat 

by  Melinda  Glines,  Strawberry  Creek  Meeting 

On  April  29,  30,  and  May  1,  1994,  forty-two  Young 
Friends  gathered  at  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center  for  a week- 
end retreat.  We  ranged  in  age  from  one  month  to  the  mid- 
forties. We  came  from  mid-  and  Northern  California,  with 
several  people  from  Southern  California,  and  even  a visiting 
YFNA  representative  who  flew  out  from  Massachusetts. 

We  prepared  food,  ate,  and  cleaned  up  together;  danced 
in  an  Inner  Play  workshop;  learned  about  the  Tarot;  dis- 
cussed divine  callings;  and  met  at  times  in  separate  men's 
and  women's  groups. 

During  free  times  we  took  hikes  in  the  Redwoods, 
played  with  the  baby,  and  sat  around  talking.  Overall,  we 
made  a lot  of  noise  and  had  a really  good  time,  meeting 
new  people  (including  some  brave  non-Quakers  who 
came  to  check  us  out),  and  catching  up  with  old  friends. 
We  hope  to  have  another  Young  Friends  retreat  at  Ben 
Lomond  in  the  Fall.  ■ 
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How  Quakers  Can  Regain  Their  Youth 

by  Anthony  Manousos,  Claremont  Meeting 

Clearly  much  more  than  weekend  programs  are  re- 
quired if  we  are  to  regain  our  youth  and  make  them  an 
integral  part  of  Quaker  life.  We  also  need  to  initiate  youth 
activities  at  the  local  meeting  level. 

Since  many  Friends  have  questions  about  how  this  can 
be  accomplished,  I have  tried  to  respond,  based  upon  my 
own  experience  working  with  youth.  I also  hope  that  we 
will  thereby  gain  (or  regain)  the  sense  of  joy  and  vitality 
that  comes  when  children,  youth,  and  adults  feel  empow- 
ered and  affirmed  in  the  life  of  our  meetings. 

We  just  don't  have  enough  youth! 

You  can  easily  start  a group  with  only  three  or  four 
teens.  If  you  meet  regularly  and  plan  activities  that  are 
stimulating  and  fun,  this  core  group  will  bring  their  friends, 
and  you  will  soon  find  that  you  have  more  teens  than  you 
can  handle.  (Five  to  ten  teens  are  an  ideal  number.) 

When  only  one  or  two  teens  are  present  you  might 
decide  to  join  forces  with  a nearby  meeting.  In  any  event, 
you'll  do  well  to  encourage  "intervisitation"  among  neigh- 
boring youth  groups.  The  more,  the  friendlier! 

What  does  it  take  to  start  a youth  group? 

In  a word,  commitment!  It  takes  at  least  two  committed 
adults  willing  to  devote  their  time  on  a weekly  basis,  and 
it  takes  committed  parents  willing  to  offer  financial  and 
moral  support  when  the  occasion  arises.  It  is  also  crucial  to 
have  the  support  of  the  meeting  as  a whole. 

Why  do  you  need  two  adults? 

Given  the  stresses  and  difficulties  of  working  with 
teens,  it  is  advisable  to  have  two  adults  working  together, 
preferably  a male  and  a female.  This  should  be  a require- 
ment if  the  youth  group  goes  on  outings  or  "overnights." 
How  do  we  begin? 

Adults  who  feel  led  to  start  a youth  program  should  get 
together  and  brainstorm.  It  is  helpful  to  invite  someone 
who  has  worked  with  youth.  Highly  recommended  are 
the  following  curriculum  guides  from  the  Religious  Edu- 
cation Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  each  of 
which  can  be  purchased  for  around  $7.00. 

• Just  Do  It.  How  to  Plan  and  Staff  a Youth  Gathering.  Ralph 
"Cookie"  Caldwell  and  Margaret  "Peg"  Bernstein. 

• Growing  in  the  Light:  Towards  a Better  Understanding  of 
Quakerism  Today.  Nine  Lessons  for  Adult  and  Senior 
Highs.  Dorothy  Reichardt  and  Barbara  Henderson. 

• Quakers  Answer  the  Call:  Lessons  Drawn  from  Quaker 
Lives.  Ideas  for  All  Ages.  Edited  by  Lynne  Brick  and 
Barbara  Henderson. 

• Working  with  Middle  Schoolers:  Ideas  and  Resources  for 
Young  Friends  Groups  and  First-day  Teachers.  Prepared 
by  Lynne  Brick  and  Barbara  Henderson. 

• Growing  in  the  Light:  Towards  a Better  Understanding  of 
Quakerism  Today.  Nine  Lessons  for  Grades  6-8.  Dorothy 
Reichardt  and  Barbara  Henderson. 


The  next  step  is  to  call  a "threshing  session"  for  parents 
and  teens.  It  is  important  to  call  them  personally  and  invite 
them  to  attend.  Most  teens  (and  many  adults)  do  not 
respond  to  the  written  word.  The  threshing  session  should 
be  casual  and  friendly  with  refreshments  and  beverages 
available.  An  icebreaker  activity  should  be  planned  so  that 
people  can  loosen  up  and  feel  relaxed. 

Before  presenting  any  ideas  of  your  own,  ask  teens  and 
parents  what  kind  of  program  they  would  like.  List  their 
responses  on  a black  board  or  a large  piece  of  newsprint. 

1)  How  often  would  you  like  to  meet?  What  time? 

2)  What  kind  of  activities  are  you  interested  in? 

3)  What  should  the  goals  and  objectives  be? 

Once  you  have  a clear  idea  of  the  needs  and  concerns 
of  teens  and  adults,  share  your  own  ideas.  Decide  on  goals 
and  expectations.  This  will  be  your  mission  statement  for 
the  first  year. 

The  next  step  is  to  call  a threshing  session  for  the  entire 
meeting.  Explain  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  program 
and  ask  for  input.  Once  the  meeting  is  in  unity  and  feels 
ready  to  proceed,  it's  time  to  begin! 

How  can  the  Meeting  help? 

First,  it  can  offer  financial  support.  Meetings  should 
provide  funds  for  educational  materials  as  well  as  for  film 
rentals,  gas,  travel  expenses,  phone  calls,  mailings,  etc. 
Scholarships  should  be  established  so  that  Junior  Friends 
can  go  to  quarterly  and  yearly  meetings,  youth  service 
projects  and  other  youth-related  Quaker  activities. 

Second,  the  meeting  should  involve  teens  in  worship- 
sharing and  decision-making.  Friends  should  invite  a 
youth  representative  to  be  part  of  the  meeting's  decision- 
making process. 

Worship-sharing  activities  should  be  planned  with 
teens  and  children  in  mind.  Intergenerational  worship- 
sharing is  facilitated  by  activities  such  as  drawing,  clay- 
sculpting,  singing,  or  games. 

Third,  Friends  can  volunteer  to  help.  Those  with  en- 
ergy and  time  can  serve  as  chaperones  (or  "adult  pres- 
ences"), especially  for  youth  outings.  Older  adults  may  be 
led  to  become  spiritual  "mentors"  for  teens.  As  several 
young  friends  indicated  during  PYM,  many  teens  like  to 
interact  with  older  people  who  are  not  their  parents.  They 
enjoy  hearing  about  their  life  experiences  and  imbibing 
the  gentle  wisdom  of  the  elderly.  Teens  also  like  to  be 
listened  to  and  taken  seriously.  Older  Friends  are  often 
particularly  adept  at  such  creative  listening.  These  inter- 
actions enable  teens  and  adults  to  get  to  know  each  other 
better.  Such  acquaintanceships  may  evolve  into  deep  and 
meaningful  spiritual  friendships. 

These  are  just  a few  suggestions  for  enabling  Quakers 
to  reach  out  to  and  regain  their  youth.  The  possibilities  for 
growth,  renewal,  and,  yes,  rejuvenation,  are  limitless.  ■ 
Anthony  Manousos,  a college  professor,  is  the  Youth  Program 
Coordinator  for  the  Youth  Service  Project  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia Quarterly  Meeting. 
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After  the  Peace  Accords  — What? 

by  Gene  Knudsen  Hoffman,  Santa  Barbara  Meeting 

Reconciliation  is  the  most  difficult  of  processes,  more 
difficult  than  forgiveness.  We've  had  cease-fires,  cessa- 
tions of  hostilities,  armistices,  and,  rarely,  peace  treaties. 
To  my  knowledge,  we've  never  had  a "Declaration  of 
Reconciliation,"  but  it  appears  to  happen  spontaneously 
between  former  enemies  when  their  perceptions  shift  and 
they  discover  their  common  humanity. 

For  the  past  five  years  I've  been  deeply  involved  with 
exploring  possibilities  for  peace  and  reconciliation  in  the 
Middle  East.  I have  listened  to  peace  leaders  on  both  sides 
of  this  thorny  conflict.  I have  also  listened  to  those  who 
were  not  for  peace,  to  those  who  wanted  to  eliminate  one 
or  the  other  "side."  This  led  me  to  a perception  of  a step 
that  might  bring  about  real  and  enduring  peace. 

To  begin,  both  the  Palestinians  and  the  Israelis  are 
wounded  people.  Thomas  Merton  wrote,  "We  have  to 
have  a deep,  patient  compassion  for  the  fears  ...  and  the 
irrational  mania  of  those  who  hate  or  condemn."  If  Tho- 
mas Merton  is  right,  we  must  seek  a truth  to  match  his.  One 
truth  which  might  meet  this  challenge  has  been  described 
by  the  Buddhist  peacemaker,  Thich  Nhat  Hanh:  "For  peace 
and  reconciliation  one  thing  is  necessary.  We  must  listen  to 
the  suffering  of  both  sides  with  deep  compassion." 

Listeners  must  be  trained  in  non-adversarial  listening. 
They  must  be  without  judgments  or  rancor.  They  must  be 
sensitive,  and  above  all,  must  not  talk  too  much!  After  they 
have  listened  to  one  side,  they  must  go  to  the  other  and  tell 
of  the  suffering  of  the  first.  Then  they  repeat  the  process 
with  the  second  side.  Eventually,  it  is  hoped,  each  side  will 
be  able  to  listen  to  the  other. 

Listeners  must,  of  course,  be  trusted  by  both  sides,  able 
to  see  the  human  face  of  the  "enemy"  so  that  message  can 
be  carried  across  battle  lines.  The  listeners  must  also  be 
convinced  that  there  are  always  new  possibilities! 

After  the  exchange  may  come  the  epiphany:  forgive- 
ness. Forgiveness,  in  my  book,  is  not  about  establishing  a 
warm  relationship  — it  means  giving  up  the  option  of 
punishment  or  revenge  and  freeing  oneself  from  resentment. 

We  come  to  this  by  seeing  that  both  Palestinians  and 
Israelis  have  been  traumatized  by  the  horrors  they  have 
experienced.  Both  need  healing  from  what  has  occurred 
during  their  conflict  and  long  before.  I believe  unhealed 
wounds  leave  us  with  a legacy  of  violence,  and  telling  our 
stories  of  suffering  helps  heal  these  terrible  wounds. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  ways  to  the  healing  of 
traumatic  stress.  I am  most  familiar  with  the  one  experi- 
enced by  Vietnam  Veterans  who  attended  a retreat  which 
I organized  and  attended  led  by  Thich  Nhat  Hanh  in  Santa 
Barbara  in  1988.  They  were  freed  to  tell  their  most  horri- 
fying stories  of  the  war.  Vietnamese  people  who  had 
fought  in  the  war  also  attended  the  retreat.  The  vets  asked 
for  forgiveness  from  the  Vietnamese.  They  were  forgiven. 


Then  they  decided  to  go  to  Vietnam  and  acknowledge 
the  harm  they  had  done  to  the  V ietnamese  people  in  places 
where  they  had  fought.  Next  they  wanted  to  make  amends 
by  restoring,  with  their  own  hands,  places  they  had  de- 
stroyed. Finally  they  wanted  to  ask  for  forgiveness  again. 
Reconciliation  can  come  after  forgiveness,  if  it's  right.  It 
means  to  me,  mutual  forgiveness,  mutual  responsibility 
for  harm  caused,  and  then  mutual  commitment  to  making 
a new  relationship  work.  This  happened  between  some 
Vietnamese  Veterans  and  some  Vietnamese. 

This  experience  was  the  beginning  of  The  Vietnam  Vets 
Restoration  Project  which  is  still  accomplishing  just  that.  In 
Vietnam  forgiveness  and  reconciliation  are  still  taking 
place  for  both  sides  because  hatred  and  fear  have  ceased. 

I see  a similar  healing  needed  by  both  sides  in  the 
Israeli-Palestinian  conflict.  Both  people  suffer  from  post- 
traumatic-stress-disorder.  Both  would  benefit  from  people 
who  would  listen  with  compassion  to  their  stories  of 
suffering.  Hopefully  they  may  learn,  as  in  the  case  of  the 

In  1992  I met  with  President  Yasser  Arafat  twice. 
Once  with  a delegation  from  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  where  I learned  that  President  Arafat 
and  the  PLO  were  hungry  for  new  nonviolent  initia- 
tives in  the  conflict  with  the  Israelis  and  then  after  I 
had  written  to  him  suggesting  that  some  of  us  from  the 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  would  like  to  present 
alternatives  to  violence. 

In  Tunis  we  were  met  by  Zudhi  Terzi,  former  PLO 
representative  to  the  United  Nations,  now  advisor  to 
the  President.  He  told  us,  "The  more  nonviolence  is 
unfruitfully  pursued,  the  more  room  there  is  for  fanat- 
ics who  will  oppose  the  peace  process  out  of  despera- 
tion. Fundamentalists  reject  any  political  settlement 
and  consider  the  peace  negotiations  treason.  The  hope 
Hamass  (Islamic  fundamentalists)  offers  are  arms, 
money,  and  the  belief  that  the  Palestinian-Israeli  dead- 
lock will  be  broken  with  'the  help  of  God.'" 

After  our  meeting  with  Terzi,  we  were  taken  to 
President  Arafat.  He  greeted  us  warmly  and  told  us  of 
his  and  the  Palestinians'  new  suffering.  We  all  sug- 
gested courses  the  PLO  might  take  to  avert  violence. 
Richard  Deads,  editor  of  Fellowship  Magazine,  de- 
scribed some  of  his  experiences  in  teaching  nonvio- 
lence in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  particularly  Lithuania. 

I told  him  I was  eager  to  bring  Israeli  and  Palestinian 
mothers  together  to  share  how  the  conflict  was  affect- 
ing their  children.  President  Arafat  wanted  us  to  form 
a new  nonviolent  center  in  Jerusalem,  made  up  of 
Americans;  because,  he  said,  "You  cannot  be  arrested, 
tortured,  or  shot  — you  can  only  be  deported." 

On  leaving,  I reflected  on  what  I had  suggested  to 
him  previously.  I didn't  believe  he  could  count  on  the 
Americans  to  help  him  in  his  struggle  and  recom- 
mended that  he  do  something  dramatically  nonviolent 
to  capture  the  imagination  of  the  world. 

In  1993  both  he  and  Israel's  Prime  Minister  Yitzak  Rabin 
made  nonviolent  initiatives  beyond  my  wildest  dreams. 
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Vietnam  Vets,  to  listen  to  each  other,  and  perhaps,  to 
forgive  one  another  and  ultimately  reconcile. 

Already  there  are  voices  on  both  sides  of  the  "green 
line"  saying  that  the  conflict  between  Israelis  and  Palestin- 
ians will  never  end  until  forgiveness  takes  place.  Yehezkel 
Landau,  former  head  of  the  religious  peace  organization, 
"Oz  ve  Shalom,"  is  one  of  the  most  articulate  spokesper- 
sons for  this  position.  He  urges  both  Palestinians  and 
Israelis  to  acknowledge  the  harm  they  have  done  one 
another,  to  forswear  any  such  future  behavior,  and  to  ask 
one  another  for  forgiveness.  And  Yehezkel  is  not  alone. 

Nafez  Assailey,  the  creative  and  vital  Director  of  the 
Palestinian  Center  for  the  Study  of  Nonviolence,  echoes 
Yehezhkel's  words.  He,  too,  is  not  alone. 

I think  we  encourage  such  behavior  by  modeling  it. 

Last  year  I spent  a week  deep  in  the  heart  of  our 
Revolutionary  and  Civil  War  country.  I learned  those  rifts 
have  not  healed  yet.  Our  nation  had  incredibly  bloody 
beginnings  in  wars  with  Indians,  wars  with  the  British, 
abuse  of  Africans  through  slavery,  and  wars  with  one 
another  during  the  Civil  War.  I do  not  see  much  in  our 
history  which  says  we  acknowledge  harm  we  have  done 
to  others.  Rarely,  if  at  all,  have  I read  of  any  American 
party  to  these  atrocities  asking  forgiveness  of  the  other 
sides.  Those  wars  ended  with  victors  feeling  justified  and 
the  vanquished  being  oppressed. 

I think  we  could  begin  modeling  peace  by  following 
the  lead  of  the  Vietnam  Vets.  What  if  we  looked  into  our 
history  and  began  making  pilgrimages,  in  little  groups,  to 
the  places  where  we  have  harmed  people  through  war? 
What  if  we  made  pilgrimages  to  Germany  for  the  harm  we 
caused  by  fire-bombing  Dresden,  to  Japan  to  acknowl- 
edge the  horrors  we  let  loose  in  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
by  atom  bombs?  What  if  we  moved  through  Grenada, 
Cuba,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Vietnam,  Korea,  Iraq  describ- 
ing our  sorrow  for  the  harm  we  have  done?  What  if  we 
offered  to  make  amends  and  asked  for  forgiveness? 

Might  we  not  plant  seeds  for  an  evolution  of  human 
beings  into  a world  where  we  zuould  "turn  our  swords  into 
plowshares  and  our  spears  into  pruning  hooks?"  Might 
not  such  actions  lead  to  the  transformation  of  humanity 
some  of  us  feel  is  necessary  if  life  is  to  continue  on  earth? 

I think  they  might,  and  it  would  be  proof  that,  as  in  the 
formation  of  our  nation,  a small  group  of  dedicated  people 
can  make  mighty  changes.  It  happened  in  Norway  be- 
cause a small  group  of  Norwegians  with  vision  were 
willing  to  take  risks.  How  much  more  might  happen  if 
small  groups  of  Americans  took  risks  for  peace  on  earth? 
Admitting  we  have  done  wrong,  over  and  over  again, 
would  be  a huge  first  step. 

If  the  Vietnam  Vets  are  any  example,  and  I think  they 
are,  True  Reconciliation  (mutual  healing,  mutual  under- 
standing, and  mutual  love)  might  spring  up  between 
strangers  who  were  once  enemies.  It  might  mean  continu- 
ation of  a healthier  planet  and  a nobler  human  race.  ■ 


Moscow  Journal 

by  Kay  Anderson,  San  Francisco  Meeting 

Dear  friends  at  home: 

Here  are  some  snippets  from  my  journal  that  I hope 
will  give  you  a little  flavor  of  my  life  in  Moscow.  I am 
working  well  and  often  with  the  British  Friends. 

4/18  Patricia  (the  British  Friend  here)  says  that  old  age 
pensions  are  quite  good.  They  are  getting  120,000  rubles  a 
month.  Howto  square  that  with  Slava's  report  that  pensions 
are  20  thousand  a month,  I do  not  know.  It  appears  that 
100,000  rubles  a month  are  needed  for  minimal  survival. 
That  is  the  normal  salary  for  a person  working  in  a ministry 
with  a Ph.D.  People  without  families  are  in  trouble. 

Today  I met  with  Sergei  Badeyev,  the  Friends  of  Peace 
Pilgrim  (PP)  distributor.  We  also  talked  about  alternative 
schools.  The  government  pretends  they  support  their 
development  and  secretly  fights  them  every  possible  way. 

4/21  Galena  [told]  of  her  attempts  to  engage  her  apart- 
ment house  mates  in  cleaning  up  outside  of  the  apartment 
house.  During  the  Soviet  period,  one  could  lose  one's 
place  at  the  University  or  be  docked  part  of  one's  salary  for 
not  showing  up  for  a Subbotnik  to  help  clean  up.  Subbotnik 
has  now  made  volunteerism  so  hard  to  develop. 

Valeria  Sviatkina  says  the  people  no  longer  support 
Yeltsin  after  October's  events.  Many  did  not  vote  in 
December  — too  busy.  Now  maybe  they  have  learned  a 
lesson  about  leaving  the  voting  to  others. 

Valeria  works  for  the  House  of  Charity,  which  has  24 
staff  and  hundreds  of  volunteers  — very  impressive  for 
this  country  poisoned  by  forced  volunteerism.  About 
80%  of  House  of  Charity  work  is  western  funded,  but 
Valeria  says  that  Tom  Rickert's  work  with  paratransit 
services  is  the  best  planned  and  developed  strategically. 

House  of  Charity  does  lots  of  work  with  pensioners. 
Valeria  says  military  related  pensioners  get  very  high  pen- 
sions, possibly  120,000  a month.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
only  get  14-20,000  a month  if  their  work  was  not  strategic. 

4/22  Sergei  Sarokin,  the  head  worker  on  the  conscien- 
tious objector  work,  has  an  organization  called  "Move- 
ment against  Violence."  They  have  won  two  cases  where 
young  men  will  get  alternative  service,  just  as  soon  as  the 
law  is  written!  It  is  a great  victory;  now  the  precedent  is  set. 

There  is  a proposal  by  Minister  of  Defense  (Graichov) 
that  the  army  be  increased  by  a million  men  and  that  the 
ability  to  escape  army  by  placement  in  university  be 
canceled.  The  Mothers  of  Soldiers  object  strenuously. 

4/24  Meeting  for  Worship  was  wonderful.  Thirty-five 
were  present,  about  ten  of  us  foreigners.  Afterwards, 
seven  people  came  up  to  me  who  want  to  be  part  of  my 
intermediate  English  class.  I did  not  have  die  heart  to  admit 
I do  not  know  how  to  teach  English.  I guess  I will  learn!  ■ 

Kay  Anderson  is  living  in  Moscow  under  a concern  to  encour- 
age a Quaker  presence  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  The  above  is 
excerpted  from  an  e-mail  message  from  Moscow. 
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Friendly  News 


New  Mexico  Regional 

by  Elizabeth  Buckley,  Albuquerque  Meeting 

On  March  12-13,  1994,  the  Local  Arrangements  Com- 
mittee for  the  Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation 
(FWCC)  met  at  Ghost  Ranch  with  Roger  Sturge  of  the 
London  World  office.  Throughout  the  weekend,  Friends 
worked  on  the  many  details  around  creating  a smooth- 
running international  gathering  of  300  Quakers  from  all 
branches  of  Friends  traditions.  The  theme  for  the  upcom- 
ing 18th  Triennial  Meeting  focuses  on  "Light:  Light  of 
Quaker  Traditions,  Light  of  God's  Creation,  Living  Truth 
as  Quakers  in  Our  Communities." 

On  April  9-10,  1994,  New  Mexico  Regional  Meeting 
met  with  Arizona  Half-Yearly  Meeting  at  Kingston,  New 
Mexico.  Eighty  Friends  squeezed  into  Biack  Range  Lodge 
to  renew  old  connections  and  make  new  ones.  We  began 
with  intergenerational  introductions,  where  a number  of 
the  adults  brought  photos  of  when  they  were  children  and 
talked  about  what  they  wanted  to  be  when  they  grew  up, 
and  what  they  ended  up  doing.  Some  of  the  youth  shared 
what  they  wanted  to  be  when  they  grew  up.  It  was  a warm 
way  to  become  better  acquainted.  Out  of  this  we  also 
learned  of  a new  worship  group  meeting  in  Hillsboro, 
New  Mexico. 

Next,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  Friends  gathered  in 
small  groups  of  ten  to  twelve  to  talk  about  the  directions 
and  purposes  of  their  Regional  and  Half-Yearly  Meetings. 
Many  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  have  this  smaller 
gathering  of  Friends  from  two  regions  as  a meaningful 
supplement  to  IMYM. 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico  Friends  then  separated  into 
their  perspective  business  sessions.  They  rejoined  each 
other  over  potluck  supper  and  gathered  to  share  State  of 
the  Meeting  reports  from  monthly  meetings  and  worship 
groups.  This  was  followed  by  a report  from  the  Local 
Arrangements  Committee  on  the  upcoming  Triennial. 
Those  not  yet  ready  for  sleep  played  music  into  the  night. 

First  Day  morning  Friends  lingered  over  breakfast, 
catching  up  on  each  other's  lives  and  continuing  discus- 
sions from  the  previous  day.  Then  Friends  gathered  into 
worship-sharing  and  interest  groups  on  topics  of:  Nature, 
Quaker  gossip,  Faith  and  Practice,  and  Paganism.  From 
this,  we  joined  together  in  the  silence  of  Meeting  for 
Worship.  We  felt  spiritually  blessed  in  being  with  each 
other.  The  accompanying  wind  in  the  tall  pine  trees  served 
as  a reminder  of  God's  continual  presence  in  our  lives. 
Friends  from  New  Mexico  Regional  Meeting  felt  greatly 
enriched  by  the  presence  of  Friends  from  Arizona  Half- 
Yearly  Meeting,  m 

Drawing  by  Etta  Marie  James,  Eastside  Meeting. 


Montana  Gathering  of  Friends 

by  Jim  Coates,  Red  Lodge  Worship  Group 

"First  they  came  for  the  Jews  and  I did  not  speak 
out — because  I was  not  a Jew.  Then  they  came  for 
the  communists  and  I did  not  speak  out  — be- 
cause I was  not  a communist.  Then  they  came  for 
the  trade  unionists  and  I did  not  speak  out  — 
because  I was  not  a trade  unionist.  Then  they 
came  for  me  — and  there  was  no  one  left  to  speak 
out  for  me" 

Pastor  Martin  Niemoller  (Victim  of  the  Nazis) 

At  its  semi-annual  gathering  in  February  1994,  the 
Montana  Gathering  of  Friends  allocated  funds  for  two  of 
our  members  to  attend  Meetings  and  Worship  Groups 
across  the  state  to  discuss  the  "Queer  Quaker  Minute  — A 
Loving  Response  to  Hostility  to  Homosexual  People."  On 
Mother's  Day  the  pair  met  with  us  in  Red  Lodge.  They 
shared  with  us  stories  of  hostility  and  fear  they'd  received 
from  loved  ones  and  friends,  and  the  fear  in  which  they 
live  because  of  the  potential  discrimination  from  employ- 
ers or  retribution  from  the  public  for  who  they  are  and 
whom  they  love.  They  also  gave  us  each  a pink  triangular 
button  with  the  quote  from  Pastor  Niemoller. 

Our  worship  group  read  the  minute,  well  circulated 
through  MGOF  and  with  adaptations  made  from  the 
traveling  ministry,  and  seasoned  it  together  from  the 
silence.  Several  themes  emerged  in  our  discussion,  the 
most  dominant  being  the  need  to  express  our  own  beliefs 
when  people  speak  or  act  with  ill  will,  aggression,  or 
violence  against  other  individuals  or  groups.  It  is  often 
difficult  for  many  of  us  to  respond  with  love  when  rage  is 
our  first  reaction  and  we  wish  to  take  a stand  and  maintain 
our  own  values. 

As  one  of  our  attenders  said,  "When  people  are  speak- 
ing (out  against  others),  they  don't  recognize  their  fear  — 
just  the  hate.  It's  like  we  are  two  steps  ahead  because  we 
understand  what  they  are  really  saying  (i.e.  'I  fear  you, 
therefore  I hate  you').  Yet  I need  to  take  a stand.  The  trick 
is  to  not  lash  out." 

Therein  lies  the  rub.  The  question  is  how  to  "stay 
grounded,"  centered  within  the  Light,  yet  speaking  out, 
confronting  hatred  and  fear,  without  becoming  aggres- 
sive and  cutting  off  fruitful  dialogue. 

Our  seasoning  resulted  in  suggestion  to  the  minute  to 
better  express  our  concerns.  Rather  than  responding  to 
those  who  have  acted  with  hostility  "with  positive  regard 
as  a readiness  for  friendship  and  care  (love),"  we  agreed 
that  we  can  be  "more  effective  if  we  center  ourselves  in  the 
Light  and  express  our  beliefs  with  Love,  remembering 
that  Love  casts  out  fear." 

Love  can  be  a verb  ( to  love  as  emotional  attachment)  or 
a noun  (love  as  the  glue  that  holds  the  universe  together). ■ 
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College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting 

by  Patricia  Silva,  Fresno  Meeting 

"If  by  divine  leading,  our  attention  is  focused  on  a 
law  contrary  to  divine  law,  we  must  proceed  with 
care.  Before  making  a decision,  we  pray  for  further 
divine  guidance:  we  speak  with  our  meeting,  our 
family,  and  all  those  who  might  be  affected  by  our 
decision.  If  our  decision  involves  disobedience  to 
the  law,  we  make  the  grounds  of  our  action  clear  to 
all  concerned.  If  there  are  penalties,  we  must  suffer 
them  without  evasion.  We  care  for  those  who  suffer 
for  conscience's  sake." 1 

Sometimes  Friends  ask  themselves  these  questions 
and  their  actions  speak  of  the  answers  they  are  given  in  the 
Light  of  their  faith. 

Friends  from  Redwood  Forest  tell  us  that  a woman 
bought  twenty  acres  of  land  near  Indian  Springs,  a town 
fifteen  miles  south  of  the  Nevada  Test  Site,  and  gave  it  to 
the  Shoshone  Indians  which  provides,  in  essence,  a "per- 
manent home"  for  those  wishing  to  join  the  Nevada  Test 
Site  Protest.  They  report  that  about  300  people  attended 
this  year,  including  people  from  the  East  Coast.  Native 
Americans  from  tribes  other  than  the  Shoshone  attended 
and  participated  and  all  shared  together. 

A rich  experience  was  described  by  Mary  Jorgensen 
which  included  prayers  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  our  learning  to 
hold  and  care  for  Mother  Earth.  Two  Indian  women  shared 
their  life  stories  and  related  stories  about  the  meaning  and 
sacredness  of  water  and  our  need  to  stop  polluting  it.  The 
Indian  Community  is  assuming  leadership  of  the  Test  Site 
Protest  Experience  and  invites  us  to  join  them  next  year. 

Mary  continued,  "At  the  test  site  Myfanwy  Plank, 
Mary  Jorgensen,  Russ  Jorgensen  (Redwood  Forest),  Alan 
Strain  (Santa  Cruz),  and  Laura  Cornell  (Strawberry  Creek) 
went  over  the  fence  and  we  all  held  hands  with  Eric  and 
Corrine  Joy  and  four  students  from  John  Woolman  School 
who  couldn't  be  arrested  because  of  their  tender  ages." 

Sacramento  Meeting's  newsletter  reports  that  a group  of 
parents  of  disabled  children  and  a group  of  women  abused 
by  their  husbands  are  being  nurtured  by  Friends  there. 

San  Francisco's  Kay  Anderson  has  again  traveled  to 
Moscow  under  a concern  to  encourage  a Quaker  presence 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  The  Quakers  there  now  hold 
meetings  in  the  basement  of  an  Orthodox  Church. 

San  Francisco  Meeting,  in  their  traveling  minute  for 
Kay,  states,  "We  share  Kay  Anderson's  hope  that  ever 
increasing  ties  of  sympathy  and  mutual  support  can  draw 
us  closer  to  our  Russian  friends.  As  Kay  puts  forth  special 
efforts  towards  this  end,  we  commend  her  to  your  care." 
This  effort  of  a few  Friends,  Moscow  Friends  Center, 
begun  when  danger  to  its  participants  was  a real  and  daily 
obstacle,  is  a viable  and  operating  entity,  to  be  daily  held 
by  us  in  the  Light.  ■ 

1 Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  Faith  and  Practice,  "Civic 
Responsibility,"  p.  26. 
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Letters 

Abortion 

Mary  Edwards  writes  a moving  and  insightful  letter 
about  the  attitudes  of  Friends  toward  abortion.  She  com- 
pares her  anti-abortion  sentiments  to  Friends'  opposition 
to  World  War  II  despite  popular  conviction  that  the  war 
was  necessary  to  stop  Hitler.  Similarly,  many  of  us  op- 
posed the  Persian  Gulf  War  in  the  face  of  even  less  compel- 
ling, but  widespread,  justification. 

The  problem  with  the  abortion  debate,  like  the  media 
coverage  of  the  Gulf  War,  lies  in  framing  the  issue  in 
narrow  terms.  Just  as  the  Gulf  War  resulted  from  our 
government's  prior  support  of  a fascist  dicta  tor,  unwanted 
pregnancies  occur  when  young  people  are  not  encour- 
aged to  learn  about  and  use  effective  contraceptives.  Fun- 
damentalist groups,  reluctant  to  accept  our  human  sexual 
drive,  seek  to  attack  abortion  in  isolation.  In  the  same  way, 
abortion  rights  organizations  have  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge the  inherent  violence  of  terminating  a pregnancy. 

The  ethics  are  too  complex  for  such  reductions.  Forcing 
a woman  without  maternal  desires  or  resources  to  parent 
a child  only  increases  the  physical  and  emotional  abuse  of 
children.  Outlawing  abortion  leads  to  death  and  suffering 
inflicted  by  untrained  and  unethical  abortionists.  Is  this 
preferable  to  allowing  the  safe,  medical  destruction  of  a 
fetus?  Only  God  knows,  and  we  each  may  interpret  our 
inner  Light  differently  in  this  matter. 

Friends  must  oppose  violence;  sadly,  in  this  instance, 
shunning  one  form  of  evil  means  abetting  another.  There 
is,  however,  a practical  solution:  increase  education  and 
distribute  contraceptives  to  those  who  are  sexually  active 
but  feel  ill-equipped  to  parent  children.  At  the  same  time, 
denounce  abortion,  but  when  it  is  chosen  as  a last  resort, 
make  it  safe  so  that  women's  lives  are  not  endangered. 

Both  "Pro-Life"  and  "Pro-Choice"  advocates  have  vi- 
tal concerns.  We  must  curtail  the  alarming  numbers  of 
abortions,  protect  women  from  harm,  and  ensure  that 
each  child  is  raised  with  love.  These  goals  are  not  incom- 
patible. If  we  recognize  our  common  interests,  and  work 
together,  we  will  make  progress. 

Will  Meecham,  San  Francisco  Meeting 

Try  Scouting 

There  has  been  an  upsurge  in  membership  of  youth 
organizations,  and  young  parents  at  yearly  meetings  have 
been  asking  where  they  should  go  with  their  children.  The 
experiences  I have  had  in  Scouting  were  very  consistent 
with  Quakers.  Girl  Scouts  USA  works  very  hard  behind 
the  scenes  in  United  Nations  events.  Their  values  work 
toward  peace  among  nations  — women  to  women.  It's  a 
great  place  for  young  people.  When  I was  in  San  Diego 
Boy  Scouts  I had  a big  challenge  as  a Commissioner.  (San 
Diego  had  more  military  people  in  Scouting,  except  for  the 
La  Jolla  troop.)  I think  my  Quaker  values  did  a lot  of  good 
for  the  young  people. 

Sue  Brune,  Reno  Meeting 
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Memorial  Minutes 


Catherine  Rich  Bruner 

Bom  in  1887  in  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  Catherine 
was  the  eldest  of  three  children.  The  family  moved  to 
Claremont,  California,  when  her  father  was  diagnosed 
with  tuberculosis,  and  they  remained  there  after  his  death. 
Catherine  received  her  B.A.  from  Pomona  College  in  1919 
and  an  M.  A.  in  philosophy  from  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Berkeley,  in  1921.  She  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
and  spent  a year  in  Belgium  studying  at  the  Universite 
Libre  de  Bruxelles. 

In  1925,  she  was  employed  as  a docent  at  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  until  her  marriage  in  1933  to  David  Bruner,  a 
sociology  professor.  The  Bruners  moved  to  Stockton,  Cali- 
fornia, where  David  took  a position  at  the  University  of  the 
Pacific.  Catherine  returned  to  the  University  of  California 
as  a Ph.D.  candidate  in  philosophy,  but  left  the  program  to 
devote  time  to  her  marriage  and  her  child. 

Catherine  joined  Friends  when  she  lived  in  the  Mid- 
west during  the  1940's.  She  helped  create  the  Stockton 
Friends  Meeting,  which  was  later  laid  down,  and  joined 
with  members  of  two  other  meetings  to  form  Delta  Meet- 
ing. She  was  one  of  the  founding  members  of  the  Friends 
Committee  on  Legislation  (California).  Catherine  served 
asClerkof  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  1956-60,  the  first  woman 
to  hold  that  position.  Her  ability  to  capture  the  essence  of 
a discussion  and  state  it  succinctly  was  a gift.  The  Bruner 
home,  set  amidst  a tiny  grove  of  oaks,  reflected  Catherine's 
search  for  serenity  (except  during  the  annual  First  Day 
School  Easter  egg  hunt).  After  David's  retirement  they  were 
hosts  at  the  International  Friendship  House  in  Hiroshima, 
Japan,  as  a part  of  the  Friends  in  the  Orient  program. 

Catherine  was  a founder  of  the  county  Democratic 
Women's  Club  and  held  key  positions  in  it.  She  was  a 
recipient  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  Award  for  her  work  in 
religion  and  was  listed  in  Who's  Who  in  American  Women. 

Catherine  Bruner  died  August  8, 1993,  at  the  age  of  94 
at  her  home  in  Stockton,  California.  She  is  survived  by  one 
son  and  three  grandchildren.  ■ 

James  Alfred  Bryan,  Jr. 

James  Alfred  Bryan,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Chicago  on  De- 
cember 29, 1917.  He  died  at  his  home  on  San  Juan  Island  on 
August  16,  1993.  He  went  to  Knox  College  for  two  years 
before  enlisting  in  the  Air  Force.  His  squadron  was  sta- 
tioned in  England  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  American 
forces  there.  He  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  and  the  Air  Medal  with  two  Oak  Leaf  Clusters. 

Jim  received  a metallurgical  engineering  degree  from 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Troy,  New  York.  There 
he  married  Sally  Winton,  from  his  hometown  of  Flirisdale, 
Illinois.  His  first  job  was  with  Combustion  Engineering  in 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  and  while  there  he  received  a 
patent  for  an  induction  pressure  welding  technique,  of 


which  he  was  always  proud.  He  and  Sally  built  their 
home,  started  a small  “have-more"  farm  complete  with 
cow,  and  began  raising  a family  of  four  children. 

Jim  and  Sally  decided  to  move  West  when  Boeing  came 
through  on  a recruiting  drive.  Reading  had  led  them  to  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  (and  Sally  had  attended  an 
AFSC  workcamp  during  college);  and  since  there  was  a 
Friends  Meeting  in  Seattle,  they  decided  to  go  there  and 
both  become  teachers. 

The  move  was  accomplished  in  1954  and  the  six  Bryans 
went  to  University  Meeting  that  first  Sunday  and  every 
Sunday  they  were  in  town,  until  they  retired  to  San  Juan 
Island  (Washington  State)  in  1975.  Jim  was  treasurer  of 
University  Meeting  for  a number  of  years.  With  four 
children  to  put  through  college,  Jim's  move  from  engi- 
neering to  teaching  did  not  come  as  soon  as  expected,  but 
he  eventually  helped  form  the  Engineering  Department  at 
Highline  College,  and  he  taught  there  for  ten  years. 

After  retirement,  Jim  was  a founding  member  of  the 
San  Juan  Island  Worship  Group.  He  enjoyed  improving 
the  old  log  home  the  family  loved,  and  he  rarely  ventured 
farther  than  his  favorite  fishing  spots. 

Jim  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Sally;  a son,  Jonathan 
Bryan;  two  daughters,  Pat  Penwell  and  Peg  Hodgkin;  and 
eight  grandchildren.  ■ 

Ruth  Davis 

Ruth  Davis,  a member  of  Berkeley  Meeting,  died  Sun- 
day, October  3, 1993,  in  Oakland,  California,  of  complica- 
tions following  surgery.  She  was  83.  Both  Ruth  and  Coo- 
per Davis  have  been  prominent  in  Bay  Area  medical 
circles  during  lifetimes  of  medical  practice  there. 

Born  into  a Quaker  medical  family  in  Fairmont,  Indi- 
ana, in  1910,  Ruth  Davis  attended  Earlham  College  in 
Richmond,  Indiana.  She  was  a medical  technician  at  Kai- 
ser Hospital,  Oakland,  before  attending  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley.  She  was  the  first  woman  to  be  hon- 
ored in  the  Golden-Headed  Cane  ceremony  upon  gradu- 
ation from  the  University  of  California  Medical  School  in 
San  Francisco.  (In  this  ceremony  a gold-headed  cane  is 
awarded  to  the  student  best  exemplifying,  by  personal 
conduct,  the  qualities  of  a true  physician.)  Following 
internship  with  the  Mayo  Foundation  in  Rochester,  Min- 
nesota, she  joined  the  Merritt  Hospital  staff  as  a patholo- 
gist, where  she  remained  until  retirement. 

An  active  Quaker  and  a member  of  Berkeley  Meeting, 
Ruth  served  on  the  committee  which  created  Friends 
House  residence  for  the  elderly  in  Santa  Rosa.  Ruth  and 
Cooper  traveled  extensively  to  all  parts  of  the  world  for 
many  years,  enjoying  a photographic  hobby. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Cooper;  two  brothers, 
Joseph  Seale  of  Merrillville,  Indiana;  and  William  Seale  of 
Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana;  and  several  nieces  and  nephews.  ■ 
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Cleo  Rosa  Cox 

Cleo  Rosa  Cox  was  born  October  13,  1902,  in  Crew, 
Virginia,  one  of  nine  children  of  Addi  Milton  Cox  and 
Rosa  Adeline  Craven.  The  family  moved  West  to  Taos, 
New  Mexico.  In  1917  they  moved  to  Camp  Verde,  Ari- 
zona, and  the  following  spring  came  to  Phoenix.  Cleo 
attended  local  churches  until  1950  when  a small  Quaker 
worship  group  was  established.  When  the  Phoenix  Friends 
were  recognized  as  a monthly  meeting,  she  transferred 
her  membership  from  Marlborough  Monthly  Meeting, 
New  Hope,  North  Carolina.  She  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  Phoenix  Meeting. 

From  1925  to  1928  Cleo  attended  the  Friends  Boarding 
School  in  Barnesville,  Ohio.  She  later  returned  to  Barnesville 
for  a year  to  work  in  the  school  library.  After  business 
college  in  Phoenix,  Cleo  worked  as  a bookkeeper  in  a 
family-owned  auto  parts  store.  She  purchased  a home 
near  the  new  meeting  house  which  was  completed  in  1959. 
She  once  spent  three  years  living  alone  on  one  corner  of  a 
640  acre  homestead  in  Casa  Grande,  her  three  brothers 
occupying  the  other  three  corners. 

Cleo's  life  was  Quaker  Meeting.  The  embodiment  of 
the  early  pioneer  woman,  in  spite  of  her  crutches,  she 
served  on  the  property  committee  when  the  meeting 
house  was  built.  Her  other  posts  through  the  years  were 
treasurer,  member  of  Ministry  and  Oversight,  registrar  for 
retreats  and  regional  meetings,  and  she  served  as  clerk  of 
the  meeting  from  1962  to  1970.  She  was  also  on  the  first 
Board  of  Trustees  when  the  meeting  was  incorporated. 

Cleo  attended  meeting  as  long  as  she  was  able.  Cheer- 
ful and  optimistic,  she  always  had  a smile  and  an  encour- 
aging word  for  her  beloved  Friends. 

Cleo  lived  at  the  Orangewood  Retirement  Home  for 
the  last  ten  years  of  her  life.  She  died  there  on  September 
16,  1993.  She  is  survived  by  one  sister,  Virgie  Webb,  of 
Bruderson,  California;  and  a nephew,  Warren  Cox,  of 
Gilbert,  Arizona.  ■ 

Virginia  Neff 

Virginia  Neff  was  born  in  Odebolt,  Iowa.  When  she 
was  very  young  the  family  moved  to  Portland,  Oregon. 
Virginia  majored  in  business  and  worked  for  a newspaper 
in  Portland  and  for  the  Forest  Service  in  Oregon.  After 
moving  to  San  Francisco  she  played  a very  active  role  with 
Madge  Seaver  in  the  publishing  of  Friends  Bulletin. 

In  1935  she  met  Robert  Neff,  and  in  1940  they  were 
married.  They  lived  in  Portland,  Oregon;  in  Germany  for  six 
years;  and  in  the  late  1950's  began  living  permanently  in  San 
Francisco.  They  had  three  children  and  three  grandchildren. 

Virginia  attended  San  Francisco  Meeting  for  a number 
of  years  before  becoming  a member  in  April  1971.  She  was 
very  active  in  the  meeting,  serving  on  committees  as 
needed.  She  also  loved  singing  and  was  a steady  attender 
of  the  singing  group. 


Virginia  was  known  and  appreciated  for  her  corre- 
spondence with  friends  and  Friends.  She  also  advised 
Ministry  and  Oversight  of  people  from  the  meeting  who 
were  missing  or  unable  to  attend  due  to  illness.  At  her 
Memorial  Service  one  Friend  stated  that  he  most  remem- 
bered her  for  her  belief  that  "one  person  could  make  a 
difference."  Consistent  with  this  and  with  Friends  beliefs, 
she  maintained  regular  correspondence  with  the  editor, 
Tom  Robbins,  of  the  Chronicle,  whose  beliefs  were  the 
exact  opposite  of  hers. 

Virginia  Neff  died  July  22, 1993.  a 

Madeleine  Stephenson 

Madeleine  Emily  Yaude  Stephenson  was  born  in  1918 
in  Rochester,  New  York.  She  grew  up  in  a strict  Lutheran 
environment,  knowing  the  deprivations  of  the  Great  De- 
pression. Earning  her  own  scholarships,  she  graduated  in 
Fine  Arts  from  the  University  of  Rochester  and  worked  at 
the  Eastman  School  of  Music.  After  Pearl  Harbor, 
Madeleine's  growing  pacifist  convictions  led  her  to  work 
for  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  in  Philadel- 
phia and  to  membership  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 

In  1946  Madeleine  boarded  a converted  troop  ship  for 
Europe  to  work  with  refugees  in  France  and  Germany. 
"Red"  Stephenson  was  on  the  same  ship.  They  were  married 
eighteen  months  later  at  her  mother's  in  Switzerland. 

The  Stephensons  moved  to  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
in  1948  to  work  for  the  San  Francisco  Regional  office  of  the 
Service  Committee  — Madeleine  as  Director  of  the  inter- 
national Institute  at  Mills  College,  and  then  as  Regional 
Peace  Secretary.  Throughout  her  lifetime,  Madeleine  con- 
tinued to  serve  on  committees  and  boards  of  AFSC  re- 
gional and  national  offices. 

The  Stephensons  became  members  of  Berkeley  Friends 
Meeting  and  Madeleine  served  the  meeting  in  many  ca- 
pacities, including  that  of  clerk.  While  raising  their  two 
children,  with  Red  sitting  the  babies,  Madeleine  earned  an 
M.  A.  in  Oriental  Philosophy  at  the  American  Academy  for 
Asian  Studies  in  San  Francisco.  She  also  earned  another 
master's  degree  in  music  education  at  Holy  Names  Col- 
lege in  Oakland. 

On  moving  to  Santa  Rosa  in  1975,  Madeleine  continued 
to  teach  music  at  the  Montessori  School  and  privately  at 
home.  The  Stephensons  were  one  of  the  founding  families 
of  Monan's  Rill. 

Madeleine  and  Red  also  became  deeply  involved  in  the 
development  of  Friends  House  on  Benicia  Drive.  Madeleine 
served  on  committees  and  the  Board  of  Friends  Associa- 
tion of  Services  for  the  Elderly  (FASE),  which  runs  Friends 
House.  She  and  Red  were  Friends  in  Residence  at  Pendle 
Hill  in  the  Spring  of  1990.  She  was  working  on  a book  of 
Post  World  War  II  experiences  and  had  arranged  for  an 
editor  to  complete  it  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

Madeleine  Stephenson  died  September  5, 1993.  ■ 
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Toward  a Nonviolent  Economics 
by  Charles  Gray 

Review  by  Sheila  Smith,  Corvallis  Meeting 

"I  just  can't  believe  that  one  more  poor  person  is  going 
to  make  any  difference/'  I exclaimed.  Even  after  I perused 
Charles  Gray's  book.  Toward  a Nonviolent  Economics,  I was 
not  persuaded  he  had  established  his  thesis  that  voluntary 
poverty  affects  the  world  distribution  of  wealth  and  income. 

There  are  two  main  thrusts  to  the  book.  The  first  is  to 
expose  the  grossly  inequitable  distribution  of  the  world's 
wealth  and  income.  Of  that  I was  convinced.  Examples 
ranged  from  a Japanese  landlord  worth  $20  billion  to  the 
millions  of  persons  who  had  no  money  to  buy  food  to 
sustain  their  lives.  Gray  claims  that  the  rich  steal  from  the 
poor  by  consuming  more  than  their  fair  share  of  the 
world's  resources. 

If  the  rich  steal  from  the  poor,  then  the  poor  involun- 
tarily donate  to  the  rich.  One  could  claim  that  by  becom- 
ing poor.  Gray  is  giving  to  the  rich,  the  opposite  of  what  he 
is  intending.  Moreover,  he  could  be  said  to  be  taking  from 
the  poor  rather  than  the  rich  since  he  now  competes  with 
his  fellow  paupers. 

By  means  of  somewhat  arbitrary  and  elaborate  formu- 
lae, Gray  calculates  that  his  share  of  the  world's  wealth, 
the  World  Equity  Budget,  is  around  $100  per  month.  He 
has  been  living  on  the  WEB  since  1977. 

Gray's  rationale  for  living  on  the  WEB  is  based  on  ideal- 
ism rather  than  experience  or  logic:  "I  felt  that  the  all 
encompassing  threat  facing  humanity  demanded  a complete 
reconciliation  of  our  personal  life-styles  with  our  most  pre- 
cious ideals  and  that  such  personal  change  was  necessary  if 
essential  institutional  change  was  to  occur."  (p.  17).  "The 
power  of  this  idea  was  what  gave  my  life  meaning."  (p.  60) 

His  friends  weren't  so  sure.  "Though  the  goals  of 
equality  and  a sustainable  economy  are  generally  ap- 
proved, the  WEB  as  a personal  life-style  for  attaining  these 
goals  is  challenged;  [objectors  claim]  we  need  institutional 
change,  not  personal  witness."  (p.  38) 

Gray  dismisses  critics  by  suggesting  that  "none  of  us 
completely  understands  the  dynamics  of  social  change. 
Even  if  we  think  we  have  a good  analysis  of  some  histori- 
cal social  changes,  that  analysis  may  not  fit  our  present 
situation  of  world-wide  multi-faceted  and  rapidly  accel- 
erating crisis."  (p.38)  It  seems  to  me  he  is  saying  his  tactics 
might  work  this  time  even  though  they  never  did  before. 
He  says,  "I  still  felt  my  intellectual  and  moral  case  was 
strong  and  I intended  to  follow  it  out."  (p.  57) 

However  Gray  himself  says  redistribution  of  the  world's 
wealth  is  a political  task:  "To  accomplish  such  fundamen- 
tal social  change...  we  will  need  thorough  education  about 
the  social  structure,  deep  resistance,  widespread  civil 
disobedience,  fasts,  hunger  strikes,  consumer  boycotts, 
and  general  strikes."  (p.  11)  Not  only  were  his  friends 
skeptical,  but  Gray  reluctantly  separated  from  his  wife  of 


31  years  "after  our  economic  life-style  goals  had  become 
too  divergent  to  remain  under  one  roof."  (p.  51)  Leslie 
"wanted  to  work  for  institutional  change,  to  responsibly 
use  our  remaining  resources  and  to  help  other  wealthy 
progressives  to  come  out  of  their  financial  closets."  (p.  17) 

Gray  would  not  accept  this  alternative  because  he  felt 
that  he  should  not  control  more  than  his  $100  per  month 
share  of  the  world's  wealth.  However,  if  he  is  correct 
about  the  ethics  of  the  WEB,  why  shouldn't  he  be  capable 
of  using  his  wealth  responsibly? 

The  other  main  thrust  of  the  book  details  how  to  live  on 
the  WEB  although  goods  and  services  that  Gray  does  not 
pay  cash  for  are  not  included  in  the  budget.  Gray  dips 
from  the  Great  American  Garbage  Can:  dumpster  diving 
for  food,  clothing,  and  cast-offs.  He  can  find  free  housing 
about  a third  of  the  time.  Scavenging  took  energy  that 
could  have  been  devoted  to  peace  and  justice  work.  "All  in 
all  I was  probably  devoting  two  thirds  of  my  time  sustain- 
ing my  body."  (p.  56)  I think  Gray's  wife  was  right.  Better 
to  struggle  against  the  political  system  that  maintains  the 
inequities  than  to  compete  with  the  poor.  ■ 

Charles  Gray,  888  Almaden  St,  Eugene,  OR  97402 

Calling  All  Artists  and  Crafts  People! 

An  arts  and  crafts  sale  to  benefit  Wellsprings  Friends 
School  is  planned  for  annual  session  of  North  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting,  July  14-17.  Do  you  have  a piece  you 
would  be  willing  to  donate?  Paintings,  drawings,  sculp- 
ture, ceramics,  wood  carvings,  quilts,  rugs,  jewelry,  etc., 
will  be  displayed  for  sale  to  raise  money  for  the  school's 
scholarship  fund.  Wellsprings  will  open  in  September 

1994  to  about  thirty  students.  The  focus  of  the  school  is 
cultural  diversity,  peace  and  respect  for  the  intelligence 
and  creativity  of  each  one.  For  information,  please  call 
Helen  Park  or  Darlene  Colborn  at  (503)  343-5826.  ■ 

1995  Pacific  Northwest  Quaker  Women's 
Theology  Conference 

This  conference  will  focus  on  the  theme,  "What  Canst  Thou 
Say,"  quoted  from  the  experience  of  Margaret  Fell  in  1652. 

The  conference  is  to  be  held  in  June  1995  at  the  Tillikum 
Retreat  Center  near  Newberg,  Oregon.  It  is  open  to  women 
of  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  Northwest  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, and  Canadian  Yearly  Meeting.  The  gathering  of  ap- 
proximately 60  women  is  intended  to  be  a group  propor- 
tionally balanced  among  the  three  yearly  meetings.  Appli- 
cations should  be  available  by  yearly  meeting  time  in  1994 
and  are  due  October  1, 1994. 

Our  purposes  include  corporate  worship,  open  discus- 
sion of  our  perspectives  on  faith  and  practice  as  Friends, 
encouraging  articulation  of  experiences  and  beliefs,  and 
sharing  from  the  conference  with  our  home  faith  communi- 
ties. Friends  are  encouraged  to  look  for  more  information  at 
Yearly  Meeting  or  contact  one  of  the  co-clerks  this  summer. 

Jane  Snyder,  Multnomah  Meeting  ■ 
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Advertisements 

All  ads  submitted  must  be  consistent  with 
the  beliefs  and  testimonies  of  Friends. 
$.40  per  word.  Minimum  charge,  $8.00. 
Add  10%  if  boxed.  Ads  should  be  pre- 
paid, if  possible.  Send  for  information 
sheet  with  prices  for  display  ads  and  re- 
quirements. Copy  deadline:  30  days  prior 
to  publication.  Publishing  of  advertise- 
ments does  not  imply  endorsement  by 
Friends  Bulletin. 


JOHN  WOOLMAN  SCHOOL 

Only  West  Coast  Friends  Secondary 
School!  Simple  rural  living,  small 
classes,  work  program,  loving  commu- 
nity. John  Woolman  School,  13075 
Woolman  Lane,  Nevada  City,  CA 
95959. 


FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON 
NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 

Job  Opening:  Development  Secretary/ 
Fundraiser,  Friends  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Legislation.  Full  time.  $40,000 
plus  benefits.  Appointment  will  be  made 
Fall  1994.  Job  starts  January  1995.  Appli- 
cation deadline,  July  1,  1994.  Write  De- 
velopment Secretary,  FCNL,  245  Second 
St  NE,  Washington,  DC  20002-5795. 


LOOKING  FOR  A NEW  HOME 

Children  exploring  and  growing  among 
supportive  family  connections.  Sound 
like  where  you  live?  We’re  looking  for  a 
new  home.  Tell  me  about  your  community ! 
Uintah  P.O.  Box  1635,  Springerville,  AZ 
85938. 

AFRICAN  ADOPTIONS 

Beautiful  children  from  impoverished 
African  countries  are  being  placed  in  U.S. 
homes  by  Americans  for  African  Adop- 
tions, Inc.  Call  (317)  271-4567. 

CORRESPONDENT  WANTED 

Friends  Bulletin  is  looking  for  a new  corre- 
spondent from  College  Park  Quarter. 
Meeting  newsletters  would  be  sent  to  you; 
you  compile  information  from  newslet- 
ters and  other  information  and  send  to  the 
editor  by  the  appropriate  deadline.  You 
would  be  expected  to  write  five  columns 
per  year. 

For  information,  write  or  call,  Nancy 
Yarnall,  Editor,  Friends  Bulletin,  1620 
NW  Menlo  Dr,  Corvallis,  OR  97330 
(503)757-0981. 

QUAKER  HUMORIST  WANTED. 

It’s  time  Friends  Bulletin  had  its  own 
cartoonist.  If  you  like  to  draw  cartoons  or 
if  you  know  someone  who  does,  please 
contact  Friends  Bulletin. 


Vital  Statistics 

Births 

• Ann  Marie  Olsen  Casey  born  to  Gay 
Lynn  Olsen  and  Paul  Casey,  Decem- 
ber 26,  1993,  Boulder  Meeting. 

• Tynan  Sherman  Graham  bom  to  Kim 
Lacey  and  Daniel  Graham,  February 
5,  1994,  San  Francisco  Meeting. 

Marriage 

• Lisa  Halko  and  Tom  Leigh,  March 
20,  1994,  under  the  care  of  Davis 
Meeting. 

Deaths 

• Sylvia  Mae  Mills  “Betty”  Reeves, 
January  5,  1994,  Pima  Meeting. 

• Walter  Hastings  Wright,  February 
26,  1994,  Santa  Barbara  Meeting. 

• Alice  Walker,  April  15,  1994,  Hono- 
lulu Meeting. 

• Madelyn  Jones,  April  21,1 994,  Mult- 
nomah Meeting. 

New  Members 

• Tonia  Blum,  Rogue  Valley. 

• Daniel  Booth,  Boulder. 

• Elizabeth  Drowne,  Santa  Cruz. 

• Dorothy  Duncan,  Palo  Alto. 

• Julie  Johnson,  Inland  Valley. 

• Gerhard  Quast  (transfer  Austin, 
Texas),  University. 

• Julie  Snook,  Multnomah. 

• Rick  Snook,  Multnomah. 

• Ruth  Villalovos,  Redwood  Forest. 

• Mark  Wagner,  Santa  Monica.  ■ 


Subscribe  to  Friends  Bulletin. 

Please  enclose  $20  for  individual  and 
gift  subscriptions,  $16  for  meeting  sub- 
scriptions (list  meeting),  and  $14  for 
low  income/student  subscriptions. 

Name 

Address  

City /State/Zip 

□ New  □ Gift  □ Renewal 

Meeting 

Contributions  to  Friends  Bulletin  are 
tax  deductible  and  most  welcome. 
Please  mail  to  Friends  Bulletin,  1620 
NW  Menlo  Drive,  Corvallis,  OR 
97330. 


Scattergood  Friends  School  Ls  a co-educational,  college 
preparatory,  boarding  and  day  high  school  for  55  students 

• Excellent  success  in  placing  graduates  in  colleges  and  universities 

• 4:1  student  to  faculty  ratio 

• Small  classes  and  attention  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  individuals 

• Extensive  outdoor  and  farm  experiences 

• Caring  and  supportive  community  life 

• Emphasis  upon  cooperation  rather  than  competition 

• Affordable  tuition  with  extensive  financial  assistance 

For  additional  information,  or  to  arrange  a visit, 
call  or  write,  Director  of  Admissions,  Scattergood  Friends  School, 
1951  Delta  Ave.,  West  Branch,  LA  52558-8501  (319)  643-7600 


Drawing  by 
Etta  Marie  James, 
Eastside  Meeting. 
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Call  to  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
by  Ellie  Huffman,  Clerk 

Creating  the  World  We  Yearn  For  will  be  the  focus  of  the  48th  Annual 
Gathering  of  the  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  We 
take  this  to  mean  the  whole  world,  the  world  that  involves  us  at  the  personal 
level,  and  the  world  within  our  meetings  and  family  of  meetings.  We  come 
together  seeking  to  renew  our  spiritual  energies,  to  find  new  understanding  of 
our  roles  as  Quakers  in  a world  of  violence  and  despair,  and  to  strengthen  our 
relationships  within  and  among  our  meetings,  that  we  might  more  fully  mani- 
fest our  faith  in  God. 

Our  Representative  Committee  expressed  the  need  for  an  annual  gathering 
that  would  speak  to  our  individual  yearning  to  find  God's  grace  through 
interaction  with  one  another  that  is  true  to  our  testimonies  and  sensitive  to  our 
human-ness.  As  we  live  equality,  we  strive  to  bring  young,  old,  and  in-between 
together,  to  speak  truth  and  live  simply  in  unity  with  nature. 

From  among  us  we  heard  a charge  to  look  at  the  "bigger  picture,"  to  step  back 
and  reassess  our  sometimes  frenetic  efforts  to  respond  to  all  needs,  so  that  we 
might  find  our  center  and  together  let  God's  light  shine  as  a guide  and  a comfort 
and  strength  for  ourselves  and  others  as  we  find  the  way. 

Bringing  together  Friends  from  far  places  — Africa,  Cuba,  Australia,  Japan, 
our  Eastern  Coast  — and  from  throughout  our  yearly  meeting,  we  seek  the 
mingling  of  all  ages,  as  a rainbow  of  ribbons  ties  us  together  in  joy. 

We  will  keep  before  us  three  queries: 

What  is  our  role  as  Quakers,  among  all  Quakers  in  the  world,  in  finding 
appropriate  responses  to  the  conditions  of  violence  and  despair  in  our 
world? 

How  can  we  as  Quakers  relate  to  one  another  and  become  role  models  to 
reduce  tensions  among  ourselves  and  others,  as  a means  of  creating  the 
world  we  yearn  for? 

In  what  ways  should  our  Yearly  Meeting  provide  the  nurturance  and  caring 
to  strengthen  our  spirits,  that  we  might  go  forth  and  manifest  our  faith  and 
the  Spirit  of  God  through  our  actions? 

Bring  your  highest  aspirations  and  join  in  this  opportunity  to  create  that 
precious  moment  among  us,  blessed  by  the  presence  of  God. 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  will  hold  its  annual  gathering  at  Craig  Hall,  Chico, 
California,  August  2 through  7, 1994.  Additional  information  may  be  obtained 
by  calling  Registrar,  Gary  Wolff  at  (818)  359-6614,  or  Ellie  Huffman,  Clerk,  at 
(916)  626-1524.  ® 


r 


Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting,  1994 

"Living  in  the  Community." 

June  15-19, 1994. 

Fort  Lewis  College,  Durango,  Colorado. 

Keynote  Speaker:  Dorian  Bales. 

Registrar:  Ross  Worley  (303)  259-6542. 


Drawings  by  Sharon  Gates, 
Orange  Grove  Meeting 


North  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting, 
1994 

"Do  Justice,  Love  Mercy, 
and  Walk  Humbly  with 
Your  God:  Turning  Faith 
into  Action." 

July  14-17, 1994. 

Oregon  State  University, 
Corvallis,  Oregon. 
Friend  in  Residence: 
Mary  Garman. 
Registration  Deadline: 
June  26, 1994. 

Registrar:  Sheila  Smith, 
(503)757-3165. 


